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Er pamphlet on National Parks, just issued by the 
Standing Committee under Sir Norman Birkett as 
\chairman,* defines these as “ regions of our finest landscape 
‘brought into full public service—preserved in their natural 
beauty, continued in their farming use, and kept or made 
accessible (in so far as they are not cultivated) for open-air 
recreation and public enjoyment and particularly for cross- 
country walking.” 

There is much open access to uncultivated land and it is 
desired to confirm this by legal right under proper safe- 
guards, to extend it where desirable, and to embody all 
appropriate areas in the national park as a whole. There 
is no suggestion that it should become a museum piece 
of natural beauty ; agriculture and national parks should 
he good allies, with freedom on the uplands and sufficient 
access to them, but with the needs of the farmer rightly 
appreciated and improved. Out of the 58,000 square 
miles in England and Wales (Scotland has its own Council) 
it is regarded as reasonable to reserve some five or six 
thousand in about twenty national parks. 

A separate authority to administer and control these 
has always been advocated by the Standing Committee and 
| this view is supported in the Scott Report. Such an 
| authority, it is recommended, should be in the form of a 
| Board of Commissioners under the Minister of Town and 
County Planning, its proceedings being thus subject to 
Parliamentary control; two members sbould be M.P.s. 
The gereral functions of local government would continue 
| inside a national park as elsewhere, but as it would cut 
j across county boundaries and those of other planning 
authorities it would need a joint local authority collaborat- 
ing with the Commission and implementing the proposals 
agreed upon. 

As the National Park Comniission would administer 
national funds, it must control finance, at the same time 
assessing national needs as against local ones. The control 
would cover all forms of development, including building, 
agriculture, afforestation, shooting and fishing, mining and 
quarryiag, road schemes, provision of electricity and gas 
and the impounding and distribution of water ; there will 
consequently be numerous dealings with various “de- 
velopers,” including private persons or companies, local 
authorities and statutory bodies, as well as Government 
Departments, and both the powers and the limitations of 
the Commission in this respect are therefore of great 
importance. 

It is evident that as national parks would have a sub- 
stantial claim on the general taxes, both in their initial 
establishment and subsequent expenditure, the financial 
arrangements must provide for the most careful considera- 
tion of what should be the responsibility of the Government 
and what should be provided for by the local authorities 
concerned. With this in mind the view is taken that only 
such areas as are of value to the nation at large should be 
regarded as national parks, and that regional parks, green 
belts, and afforestation shall he excluded. Nature Reserves 
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The Standing Committee of National Parks, 4, Hobart- 
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are also placed in this category, but it may well be claimed 
that these, though distinct in their purpose, might be best 
dealt with as a subsidiary branch of the National Park 
Commission with its own technical equipment. 

We now come to a consideration of the areas which are 
claimed as obviously desirable. Thése are: the Lake 
District, Snowdonia and the North Wales Mountains, the 
Peak District with Dovedale, the North Yorkshire Coast 
and Moors, the Pembroke Coast, part of the Cornish Coast, 
Exmoor and Dartmoor. It is proposed that at the end of 
the war there should, as a first instalment, bs some bkalf- 
dozen national parks, three or more to be added each year 
urtil all the desirable areas bave been included, steps 
being taken to preserve these areas in the meantime. 

There are, of course, numerous other places which 
should certainly come within a scheme for control on the 
lines indicated, but it may be practicable to deal with them 
regionally which would avoid the financial complications 
indicated above. The coast line in general, where it has 
not suffered too greatly from unsatisfactory development, 
has already been claimed as demanding preservation. 
There is also Salisbury Plain with its prehistoric remains, 
Charnwood Forest in Leicestershire, the North and South 
Downs, the forest ridge of the Weald, the Wrekin and hill 
ranges in the west of Shropshire, but for all these smaller 
areas it may be more appropriate to rely on local control 
once the general principles of preservation are well defined, 
with perhaps the aid of Government subsidies proportioned 
to the estimated extent to which they become objectives of 
national interest. Clearly any programme diminishing the 
complication of unifying the national and local interests is 
to be preferred and it might be possible to find one making 
the regional authorities the responsible ones, subject to 
Government advice and general supervision. 

It seems a pity that there is so much overlapping by 
various groups having the same objectives, as to the best 
lines of development to meet various social demands ; so 
many associations have made comprehensive studies in a 
number of directions, which the official and semi-official 
bodies do not seem to have found a method of utilising. 
In this case a very intimate examination of the appropriate 
areas for public access has been made by the R.I.B.A. and 
its Allied Societies, indicating their different characteristics, 
but no official recognition has been given to this, and as the 
same attitude is taken towards helpful work initiated by 
other societies, it seems to be assumed that nothing is of 
any value unless it comes from an official source. 

The final decisions in the matter of national parks and the 
other forms of open space in demand must link up with the 
general planning of our country as a whole and compromises 
will have to be made to meet the requirements of afforesta- 
tion, water services and power, as well as those of industry 
and agriculture ; it is therefore only possible to reach a 
final result by the co-operation of all branches of technical 
activity represented by their ablest and best qualified 
representatives. Many of these have given voluntarily most 
valuable suggestions, and it would only be fair to them that 
this should be recognised. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


War Memorials Advisory Council. 

Tue War Memorials Advisory Council 
met on December 12, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Chatfield. Dr. Armstrong, 
President of the Royal Society of Arts 
(Chairman of the Executive Committee), 
reported additions to the Council’s indi- 
vidual members and associated societies. 
The former included the British Legion, 
the Trades Union Congress, and the 
Society of Authors; and the latter, Sir 
Herbert Baker, Sir Kenneth Clark, the 
Dean of Gloucester, Mr. P. H. Jowett, 
Principal of the Royal College of Art, 
Mr. E. H. Keeling, M.P., Bishop Myers, 
nominated by the Archbishop of West- 
minster, Mr. J. B. Priestley, Lord Rush- 
cliffe, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, the Dean of 
Westminster, and Lord Wigram. 

Dr. Armstrong stated that the Survey 
prepared by the Council had been brought 
to the notice of the Cabinet Ministers 
whose departments were likely to be con- 
cerned with war memorials, to the Lon- 
don representatives of the Dominions and 
Colonies Governments, and to the Lords- 
Lieutenant of counties, from all of whom 
letters had been received indicating 
interest in, and general approval of, the 
Council’s work. 

The Royal Scottish Academy were pro- 
posing to bring into being a War Memo- 
rials Committee for Scotland, working in 
close association with the War Memorials 
Advisory Council. It was hoped that simi- 
lar action might be taken in Northern 
Treland. 

Lord Chatfield stated that soon after 
the new session of Parliament, opened he 
would raise the question of war memo- 
rials in the House of Lords, and Mr. 
Harold Nicolson, M.P., suggested that a 
private meeting of Members of the House 
of Commons should also be convened to 
hear an account of the Council’s work. 


Clearing Off Bomb Damage Repairs. 


Mr. J. G. Gray, J.P., President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, sends us this Christmas mes- 
sage, addressed to all engaged in the re- 
pair of bomb-damaged houses in London :— 

“*T should like to send to all builders, 
employers and operatives alike, engaged on 
bomb damage repair work in London, my 
best wishes for Christmas and the New 
Year. I can do it the more sincerely be- 
cause my own firm is engaged on this 
work, and I know all the troubles in which 
you are involved. 

“TI don’t like it. Neither do you. But 
it has got ta be done, and done quickly, 
and on your behalf I have pledged our 
best efforts to the new Minister of Works, 
as I did before to Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve, the Government’s immediate execu- 
tive head in London. 

‘* With luck we shall get the great bulk 
of this job done before the Spring. Then 
we shall be free to start on our real work 
—the rebuilding of Britain.” 


A National Water Policy. 
A USEFUL comment on the White Paper 


on “A _ National Water Policy ”’ 
(Stationery Office, Cmd. 6515), published 
in the summer, appears in the December 


issue of the Journal of the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution. In their statement, the 
Council of the Institution make the points 
that recognition should be accorded to the 
water supply schemes initiated and main- 
tained by landowners. These private 
schemes are generally of two categories, 
viz. :-— 

(1) Large schemes supplying whole 

estates and villages, and 
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(2) Small schemes, usually in remote 

areas, supplying a few cottages only. 

These schemes, in the absence of public 

supplies in many country districts, have 

provided and still provide to local com- 

munities benefits which should now be 
recognised. 

Financial assistance might well be 
granted to enable these schemes to extend 
and develop their distribution. Fair con- 
sideration should alse be given to the 
desirability in suitable cases of linking up 
private schemes with bulk supplies with a 
view to an increased volume of distribu- 
tion, over the same area, or of extending, 
within a reasonable range, the area served. 

The Council feel that the policy fore- 
shadowed in the White Paper may be pre- 
judiced to some extent by an _ over- 
enthusiastic ‘‘ main river’ drainage pro- 
gramme in the immediate future. Ques- 
tions of drainage and water conservation 
should be considered together and, so far 
as possible, reconciled. There should be 
a temporary working arrangement between 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Ministry of Health to ensure that 
the activities of Catchment Boards are 
planned so as to safeguard potential water 
supplies while producing good drainage. 

Other points made by the Council are :— 

Over-drainage in main rivers has in some 
cases caused considerable fluctuations in 
the subsoil water level. Admittedly the 
subsoil water-level in many cases has been 
almost at the surface and requires lower- 
ing, but it should be kept constant. 
Romney Marsh may be cited as an example 
where water-fences have lost their effec- 
tiveness owing to variations in the water- 
table. 

It is within the experience of many sur- 
veyors and land agents that great quanti- 
ties of water from public supplies are 
wasted both in industrial consumption and 
owing to lack of maintenance. This is a 
matter which should be borne in mind 
when framing regulations. 

It should not be forgotten that if there is 
to be a supply subsidy for bringing water 
to @ hereditament, there may also have to 
be a drainage subsidy for taking it away if 
the land in the locality is unsuitable for 
absorption. 


COMING EVENT 





Friday, December 29. 
ASSOCIATION OF BuILDING TECHNICIANS. 
of Clerks of Works to discuss rates of 
over time paid by London Borough 
5, Ashley-place, §.W.1. 


Meeting 

ay and 

uncils. 
6.30 p.m. 
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The constitution of Water Advisory Com- 
mittees is not sufficiently democratic. Con- 
sumers should be represented as well as 
sup liers. ’ 

e consumer ‘‘ at the end of the pipe- 
line’ is sometimes forgotten. Planning 
and distribution should ensure that he 
receives an adequate supply at proper 
pressure. 

Paragraph 9 (f) in the Summary of Pro- 
posals —that ‘‘ Surveys of the efficiency of 
water supply services are to be carried out 
regularly by the expert staff of the Minis- 
try of Health which will need to be 
strengthened for the purpose ’’—is noted. 
It is suggested, however, that some addi- 
tional power should be given to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries which 


. would enable them to guide rural owners 


and occupiers towards ~~ methods both 
of distribution and of conservation of 
water supplies. 


Bagshot Housing Appointments. 

Bacsnort R.D.C., which is planning a 
number of rural housing schemes, has 
appointed the following architects : Mr. J. 
Emberton, F.R.I.B.A., The Mount, Chob- 
ham; Mr. Paul Coleridge, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mead Meadow, Chobham; Mr. Louis H. 
Gray, F.S.L, L.R.I.B.A., Sunningdale; 
and Mr. C. S. Kimpton, F.R.I.B.A., Sun- 
ningdale 


District Surveyor Retires. 

Mr. H. W. Cusirt, F.R.1I.B.A., F.S.I., 
District Surveyor for the City of London 
(East), reached the age of 65 years on 
December 20, and, in accordance with 
the conditions of his appointment, retired 
from the permanent service of the 
L.C.C, on that date. He served in various 
sections of the architect’s department from 
1901 to 1908, was appointed district sur- 
veyor for Battersea in 1926, and was 
transferred to his present position in 1930. 
Under the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1939, he became an officer of 
the Council on January 1, 1940. During 
his period of office as District Surveyor he 
has been responsible for the supervision of 
the erection of many important buildings, 
particularly in the City, and, in addition, 
has performed local duties under the Town 
and Country Planning Acts and other 
statutes. The war imposed on him further 
duties in connection with the construction 
of air raid shelters and the survey of war- 
damaged properties. The Civil Defence 
and General Purposes Committee states : 
‘* He has at all times carried out his duties 
with energy and ability, and has rendered 
valuable service to the Council and to the 
people of London.’’ Following his retire- 
ment from the permanent staff Mr. Cubitt 
will be re-engaged in a part-time capacity 
on a temporary basis. 

Mr. Bevin and the Builders. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, M.P., Minister of 
Labour and National Service, is to be the 
guest of honour of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers at a 
luncheon in the Connaught Rooms cn 
January 25 following its annual meeting. 
Mr. J. G. Gray, J.P., President of the 
Federation is to preside. : 

1844. 


From The Builder of 
Saturday, December 21, 1844. 


Tue QueEEN has been pleased to appoint 
Sir Henry Thomas De la Beche, Knt., and 
Thomas Cubitt, Esq., to be her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for inquiring into’ the 
causes of the falling of a cotton mill, at 
Oldham, and as to the failure of part of 
the prison at Northleach. 

*,*Here is the beginning of the awakening of 

the sense of public responsibility for sound 
construction, which had~been advocated con- 
sistently in The Builder, and which culminated 
in building by-laws. 








qui: 
foll 
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POST-WAR 


ADDRESS BY MR. EDGAR RANGER, 

An address on ‘‘ Post-War Housing”’ 
was given by Mr. Edgar Ranger, 
F.R.1.B.A., to the Workers’ Educational 
Association, at Slough recently. From 
this the following extracts are taken :— 

In regard to post-war housing, said the 
speaker, there is the need to do better 
than we have done in the past, the need 
to avoid many of the mistakes made, not 
only in the internal planning, in the use 
of materials and external design, but also 
in layout and general planning of housing 
sites in relation to amenities and to natural 
features and surroundings. 

There have been too many examples of 
houses built to the same standardised 
plan, placed in rows which, when com- 
pleted, are out of proportion to their 
surroundings and lack that happy atmo- 
sphere of being part of the landscape 
which is noticeable in many of our 
villages.. This sense of proportion must 
have been a natural gift to the craftsmen 
and builders of our old villages, and 
which, with the introduction of machinery 
and the need for the building of houses 
on a much larger scale, has been lost 
With more care and thought, and if houses 
are built under a well-thought-out plan- 
ning scheme, this proportion can be 
regained, and thus houses when built will 
have a proper setting to conform to their 
surroundings. 

The design of the houses that we want 
is dependent on many things : correct pro- 
portion in the elevations, correct setting 
of the house in relation to the surround- 
ings, good planning conforming to the 
elevations, and perfection and harmony in 
the texture and colour of the external 
materials. 

It was recently estimated that some 
four million new dwellings would be re- 
quired to be built ‘within the ten years 
following the end of the war. This vast 
programme is considerably larger than we 
were faced with after the last war, and 
will require the maximum efforts of the 
building trade and the help of Govern- 
ment Departments and local authorities. 


Problem of Old Property. 

It is quite clear that much of our old 
housing that might otherwise have been 
demolished will have to be used for a 
further period. It is rather appalling to 
realise that so much of this property has 
been let from year to year by landlords 
without modern sanitary equipment and 
kitchen facilities, and particularly when 
these houses, designed originally for one 
family, have been pl esaer let to 
several families. This is, I think, one of 
the evils that all will wish put right in 
the immediate post-war years. Some mini- 
mum standard of fitness in this respect 
should now be obligatory, and many of 
the Victorian houses converted to modern 
use. 

Another problem to be faced in counec- 
tion with housing in the post-war period 
is the cost of new building. The present 
cost of living is 30 per cent. above pre- 
war level, and it seems essential if a pro- 
gramme of building the necessary houses 
is to proceed, and particularly that part by 
private enterprise, that some form of sub- 
sidy will have to be introduced or the cost 
of building reduced and maintained at a 
figure equivalent to the cost of living. It 
is most certainly to be hoped that the 
Government will quickly help in the solu- 
tion of this problem. Private enterprise 
will produce a very large proportion of 
the total number of houses required, but 
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it is not at all clear how these houses can 
be built and let at an economic rent or sold 
at a price which the average man can pay. 

In regard to the type of dwelling that 
people will want, it cannot be said that 
flats are really popular for the family— 
their use is essential for those who will 
live in thickly populated areas and towns. 
They are quite clearly, even with all the 
improvements that can be made, not really 
suitable for the bringing up of children. 
Where flats are necessary it is essential to 
incorporate into the layout many more 
communal facilities such as playrooms for 
children, central’ restaurants, reading 
rooms, etc. 

In blocks of flats or communal buildings 
there should be a higher proportion of 
accommodation for single people and 
elderly families without children, and 
more use should in some cases be made of 
the roofs of the buildings for sun bathing 
and recreation. In the planning of flats 
the general living-rooms should be no 
smaller than those for houses, and there 
must be more thought given to the disposal 
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of refuse by chute, delivery of goods by 
lift, and improvement in access stairways. 
If perfection is to be attained in the 
design of dwellings, it is most necessary 
to give first thought to the layout of the 
site. There will be those people who wish 
to be in quite separate houses with a fair- 
sized garden, those who are prepared to 
live in a semi-detached house or in one of 
@ group of houses who also want gardens, 
and those who prefer bungalows. The 
houses in such positions should, I think, 
be built at not more than four to the acre 
for the detached houses, and not more than 
eight to the acre for the semi-detached. 
Many houses in the vicinity of a town 
built at eight houses to the acre appear 
to be cramped for the reason that the 
gardens are arranged as long strips with 
narrow frontages to the road. is is 
the result of bad planning of the layout, 
and a great improvement is achieved where 
the sites are wider in proportion to their 
length and not necessarily rectangular. 
These houses should not be built in rows, 
but formed into groups to conform to the 
surrounding features and planned to give 
privacy as far as possible to the gardens. 
Adjacent houses must blend both in design 
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and material. It is disturbing to see a 
modern concrete flat-roofed structure next 
to a pseudo-Gothic building with sham 
timber and machine-made tiles, or a bright 

reen roof next to a brilliant red one. 

he way to obtain the houses we want to 
live in in this respect is to place restric- 
tions on the use of materials to certain 
areas or groups of houses. . 

There are also those people who wish 
to have their dwellings in the town, where 
density and the number of houses or flats 
to the acre is very much higher. These 
people are prepared to live in closer 
proximity to each other, and there is no 
reason why they should not have equally 
comfortable accommodation. 


Communal Planning. 

It is not practical at high densities to 
form a garden in each house, ‘but there 
must be plenty of open space. The plan- 
ning of such dwellings might be arranged 
as a communal estate. e word ‘‘ com- 
munal ”? may deter some people from this 
form of housing, just as the words 
‘“* Council house ” deter many from wish- 
ing to occupy a house built by a local 
authority. It is better to share what 
private open space can be provided rather 
than for each to have the smallest possible 
garden—or even none at all. Careful 
thought and planning are essential for the 
success of such a form of dwellings. A 
good form of communal planning is to form 
a quadrangle with south side open—the 
building enclosing a green—on which there 
might be sun-room, day nursery for the 
children, tennis and bowling-green, etc. 

In regard to materials, the Tudor 
Walters report, published in 1917-18, 
stated that it was necessary to consider 
all possible substitutes for brick and tile 
or stone for the building of country cot- 
tages, and proposed that in districts devoid 
of suitable bricks, concrete should prove 
less costly than brick. It was found, how- 
ever, from later experience that concrete 
was not more satisfactory, nor less costly, 
and time did not produce any new material 
that could effectively take the place of 
brickwork for cottage construction, from 
an esthetic, practical or economic point of 
view. 


Materials. 

The Scott Report of the present war 
period recommended that full use should 
be made of the possibilities of new mate- 
rials and new building technique, and 
stressed the advisability of designing build- 
ings to harmonise with the surroundings, 
and that the colour, quality and character 
of materials must be considered in conjunc- 
tion with the building outline and 
silhouette. There is surely no doubt about 
these recommendations, and new materials, 
where they can be made to conform to 
these requirements, must be considered, 
but at the present time it is difficult to 
visualise any new materials for external 
walling and roofing that would achieve 
harmony with country surroundings to the 
same extent as the local traditional 
materials. 

Brickwork has the advantage of being 
more easily adapted to plan form than 
many of the new constructions proposed 
and is more familiar to our local builders 
and craftsmen. For these reasons, then, 
we shall find that the majority of our post- 
war houses are built in brick, apart, of 
course, from those dwellings which are to 
be built as a temporary expedient and to 
meet the immediate demand. 

In regard to roofs. The majority will 


be pitched rather than flat, being more 
satisfactory for our climate, affording 
better protection against weather, insula- 
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tion against heat and cold, and give a suit- 
able position for storage and the cold 
supply tank. Roofs should in all cases be 
felted, inexpensive at the time, but only 
too often omitted in the past. 

An alternative to the tile or slate, which 
tend to slip and get loose, may in the 
future be large sheets formed in a thick, 
strong and probably corrugated material. 
There is no reason why such a material, 
one which would be suitable in texture and 
colour, should not with advantage be used 
for housing. 

In regard to internal. plan, the two 
living-rooms of the past, in the workers’ 
dwellings—one of which is termed the 
parlour and is seldom used, and the other 
the general cooking-, living- and work- 
room, with a small inconvenient scullery, 
and a smaller larder—will, I think, be 
planning of the past. Doors in the wrong 
positions, bedrooms without suitable wall 
space for beds, bathrooms (if any) with 
spaces under the baths that cannot be 
cleaned, pipes that freeze in the winter, 
roofs with no protection against draught 
and driving snow, plaster ceilings which 
crack and fall, and all the many irritating 
results of too cheap and ill-thought-out 
internal planning and construction will 
have to end, for they create more expense 
than if properly conceived in the first 

lace. The creation of all housing should, 

think, be made to conform to a mini- 
mum standard of fitness, not only in plan- 
ning and construction, but also in regard 
to materials and fittings. 

The kitchen and the meal-room arrange- 
ments are a matter of controversy and 
differing opinions and form the basis for 
planning the house. The Ministry of 
Health Housing Manual of 1944 suggests 
three alternative arrangements : (i) kitchen 
combined with living-room; (ii) working 
kitchen—meals in living-room; (iii) work- 
ing kitchen and dining-room combined with 
separate living-room. A good working kit- 
chen with an adjacent room or recess for 
meals is, I think, the best arrangement. A 
combined kitchen and meal-room is not 
a very satisfactory arrangement, as it 
means either washing up in that recom or 
removing the dishes to a scullery outside, 
the sing of which should really be near 
the cooking range. In addition to the 
working kitchen there should be a small 
utility or cleaning room with a deep sink 
and equipment for washing and drying 
clothes and all cleaning; from this rcom 
there should be a small drying room for 
wet clothes and a lobby for the trade door. 

The fitting up of the kitchen is an im- 
portant matter, and the new method of 
standardised fitting and plumbing units 
forming the whole wall will be a great 
help. This modern development of fitted 
units will, in the future, be one of the 
important developments in house building 
and opens up a great field for the manu- 
facturers of standardised fitments; it will 
extend to fittings and furniture in the rest 
of the house. 

The planning of the bedrooms must in 
future avoid a fault so often made in the 
past, a fault created by bad and hasty plan- 
ning, and that is the overlooking of the 
necessary space for beds without placing 
them in inconvenient positions or cramp- 
ing the space necessary for other furniture. 
The bed position should be planned in re- 
lation to window and door, it should be 
on an inner wall and the door should open 
back to bed and at least 3 ft. away from it. 

The flooring of the kitchen is a matter 
for more thought; a flooring is necessary 
here that can easily be washed over and 
yet be warm to the feet. This should have 
a base of concrete without woodwork, and 
the skirting should be formed with a coved 
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tile to avoid dirty corners. The covering 
that allows warmth and good wear is a 
mixture of rubber and lino made by some 
flooring firms. 

Sound insulation is another matter 
which will require far more consideration 
than has been given in the past and par- 
ticularly with reference to flats and semi- 
detached and terrace houses. Thick fibre 
insulation boards for the ceilings will hel 
in this direction, and 1l-in. party walls 
with a 2in. cavity should be considered. 

Outbuildings should all be provided 
when the house is built, and not left for 
the tenant or purchaser to put up later in 
cheap forms of sheds and temporary erec- 
tions that quickly deteriorate and become 
derelict and unsightly to neighbours. They 
should be plano to enclose a paved yard. 

Chimney flues should be grouped as far 
as possible to allow a bold stack, and these 
should wherever possible emerge from the 
roof on the centre line of the ridge. 
Chimney stacks carried well above the roof 
in proportion to the building will ensure 
a smokeless fireplace, provided the bend is 
correct. A centrally placed chimney stack 
will also tend to warm the house and the 
roof space. 

Good appearance can be helped by the 
elimination of unnecessary and senseless 
detail—which has been so evident in many 
of our houses—by simplicity and good pre- 
portion, by the satisfactory blending of 
texture and colour. For example, the use 
of rough stock brick with a wide slightly 
sunk joint gives good texture and looks 
well colour-washed. A happy note of colour 
can be provided by the narrow window- 
frames being given a shade of pale blue. 
Often a simply carved: pair of brackets 
supporting a canopy or a porch to the 
entrance door will emphasise the otherwise 
plain exterior and add interest. Gables of 
tile-hanging or painted weather-boarding 
are other features that look well. 

A help in gaining good proportion and 
floor space would be a reduction in mini- 
mum height of 8ft. for rooms in small 
houses to 7ft. 6in. This would help con- 
siderably in the outside appearance, par- 
ticularly of country cottages. 

The demand for new houses is certainly 

very great, but the quick repair of houses 
to make these habitable must come first, 
and all possible done to make the most of 
existing housing by repair and conversion 
where necessary, as these must serve until 
new housing can take their place. 
_ Planning, however, for the future hous- 
ing should commence at once; the interval 
can be used to great advantage. The 
planning of sites, both by local authorities 
and by private owners, under approved 
planning authority schemes and super- 
vision will take time, but it is essential 
before the work commences if many >f 
the mistakes made after the last war in 
the vicinity of our towns and all over our 
countryside are to be avoided. 

Kach house must be placed correctly on 
the estate and each estate planned in rela- 
tion to the neighbourhood. Maximum den- 
sities should be agreed and arranged to 
allow varying classes and sizes of houses 
to be built when the time comes. Condi- 
tions and restrictions should be approved 
and agreed. 

Owners of building land should be en- 
couraged to submit layout plans covering 
the property they wish to develop as 
housing sites at the earliest possible date, 
and should be encouraged by a simplified 
method for the obtaining of advice, appro- 
val and the passing of their plans. 
Private enterprise should be encouraged 
and not hindered in the great programme 
of house-building work that must take 
place in the near future. 
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HENRY YEVELE 


Henry Yevele, c. 1320 to 1400: the Life 
of an English Architect. By Joun H. 
Harvey. London: Batsford. 15s. 
x. + 86 pp. + many plates. 

This book is in many respects a new 
departure : first of all, it is one of the 
first. separately published works on an 
individual medieval architect; second, it 
shows in its minute scholarship the aston- 
ishing amount of detailed information 
available for that era; and third, it is 
produced as a popularly jacketed illus- 
trated Batsford book, obviously with the 
expectation of a ready sale! The jacket 
design, strangely compounded of the 
medieval and the surrealist—described as 
“by the author,’’ though initialed 
“J. H. N.”’—symbolises this bibliographi- 
cal feat. 

Until Wyatt Papworth’s researches 
nearly a century ago (Superintendents of 
English Buildings . . ., R.I.B.A. Transac- 
tions, 1859-60, 1861-62, and 1887), the 
existence of an “‘ architect’ in medieval 
times was almost scofied at; gradually, and 
especially since M. S. Briggs’s Architect in 
History (1927), this personage has emerged, 
and now Yevele and others, though quoted 
from their coevals as ‘‘ master masons” 
and other terms, are frankly so called. 
The name of Henry Yevele—or, as he has 
been formerly spelt, 'Yvele—has gradually 
emerged through the writings of Professor 
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Lethaby (in his two Westminster Abbey 
books), Knoop and Jones, Wonnacott, and 
others; and now we have a clear picture 
of a man who, above all others, appears 
to have been responsible for the evolution 
of what, since Rickman’s time, has been 
called ‘‘ Perpendicular.’’ Previously to 
the account of this, the author has fol- 
lowed (Introd.) the development of transi- 
tional Norman-to-Gothic work, date by 
date and mason by mason, declaring, by 
the way, that the choir and eastern tran- 
septs of Lincoln, 1192-1200, are the 
earliest pure Gothic in the world (p. 3). 
(Incidentally, this is all very unsettling— 
one can fancy one’s-self, in future, point- 
ing out to the enthusiastic amateur a 
building with the words, ‘‘ You see that 
vertical rib in the tracery? That’s not 
‘Perpendicular’ but ‘ Yevele’’’!) There 
is only one superficial criticism—the 
author might have told the uninitiated how 
to pronounce the name! 

The list of works attributed, certainly 
or provisionally, to Yevele (p. and 
passim) is staggering; the differentiation 
of doubtful ones by lower-case type and 
of destroyed ones in italics is both con- 
scientious and practical. To mention some 
only of the certain and surviving ones, 
the nave, west cloister. abbot’s lodging, 
and three tombs at Westminster, West- 
minster Hall, parts of the Tower, the 
Charterhouse, and the cathedral nave, city 
walls and West Gate at Canterbury, make 
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the nucleus of an impressive list, not un- 
worthy to stand beside that of Wren’s; 
indeed, in the Preface the author speaks 
with scant praise of the Renaissance 
giants. Though the facts are well docu- 
mented, one has one fleeting doubt—the 
dates in the list are single, not progres- 
sive, and those for the Abbey nave and 
cloister do not tally with those given by 
the Monuments Commission; but fresh 
facts have doubtless been unearthed. 

The scope of the book, to which the title 
does not do justice, is very wide, in re- 
spects both chronological and cultural; an - 
analysis of the index shows that over a 
hundred other medieval masons are 
referred to, and works of nine of them 
are illustrated; the continued growth of 
technical and esthetic achievements is 
brought up to the Renaissance (chap. vi.) ; 
while in other fields Harvey does not 
scruple to rank Yevele with Aischylus, 
Giotto, Bach, Goethe, and their peers (p. 
50). 
Ihe main theme of the book as touch- 
ing the life of our day is a plea (pp. vii 
and 77) that, instead of a blind ‘‘national- 
ism’’ or ‘‘ inter-nationalism,”’ the lesson 
to be learnt is that of individual genins 
overcoming contemporary problems on 
eternal principles. 

There is a good pedigree table, biblio- 
graphy, appendix on portraits, and (mer- 
cifully) a thorough index. 

H. V. M. R. 





LAYOUT OF WINNING DESIGN. BY G. K. FWNDLAY. 


COMPETITION FOR TERRACE HOUSES. 


Illustrated in these pages is the winning design, by Mr. G. K. Findlay, of 35, Wesley-avenue, London, N.W.10, in the competition 
for the design of blocks of Terrace Houses suitable for erection in towns, organised by the National Housing and Town Planning 


Council. 


The award of the assessor, Mr. Louis de Soissons, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A.,. was. given in full in our issue for November 24. 
The designs are now on view at 41, Russell-square, W.C.1. 
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TYPICAL TERRACE OF EICHT OWELLINGS LOCATED ON MAIN EAST 


- WEST 


ROADWAY WiTH A FALL OF i IN 30 





as SPECIFIED 





Beate 19 1660 Leite 





TO PROVIDE A CHOICE OF THREE STANDARD PLAN LAYOUTS FOR 
ANY ASPECT ONLY VARYINC IN SIZE FOR DIFFERING NUMBERS OF OCCUPANTS 


TO PROVIDE PLAN LAYOUTS HAVINC THE SAME FRONT ELEVATION 
MAKING IT POSSIBLE FOR ANY EXTERIOR TREATMENT TO BE CARRIED THROUCH 
THE WHOLE SCHEME EVEN THOUCH TERRACES ETC INCLUDE A VARIETY OF UNITS 


TO AR@ANCE VARIOUS PLAN LAYOUTS CIVINC COMFORTABLE ASPECTS 
ON ANY PART OF THE SITE 

TO PROVIDE RECREATION AREAS LINKEQ TOCETHER BY WALKWAYS SEE 
PARACRAPH 23 DESICN OF DWELLINGS 

TO HARMONIZE CRESCENTS SQUARES AND CUL-DE-SACS OBVIATING 


THROUCH TRAFFIC TO THE SQUARES ANDO MAKINC THE ENDS OF CUL-DE-SACS 
THE FOCAL POINT FOR WALKWAYS SEE PARACRAPH 40 DESICN OF DWELLINCS 


TO RETAIN NATURAL WOODED AREAS 


FLAT ROOFS HAVE BEEN CHOSEN FOR THIS SCHEME BECAUSE OF 
THE SPECIFIED SITE LEVELS 


fT WAS NOT CONSIDERED PRACTICAL TO PROVIDE SPORTS FACILITIES 
ON THE CENTRAL SQUARE BECAUSE OF THE UNSATISFACTORY FALL OF THE 
LAND 

IT'S ASSUMED THAT FIVE PERSON UNITS ARE LAID OUT AS FOR 
THE FOUR SIX £ SEVEN PERSON UNITS BUT MEASURING 24°0°XK 17". 9° 


{TIS ASSUMED THAT EACH SELF-CONTAINED FLAT TO ACCOMMODATE 
2 PERSONS MEASURES 27-0°% 20-6" 


CALCULATIONS FOR SITE LAYOUT DRAWING No 2 





AREA OF SITE AS SHEWN ON DRAWING No 2 
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ACCOMMODATION AS SHEWN ON SITE PLAN DRAWINC No 2 
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COMPETITION FOR THE DESIGN OF TERRACE HOUSES, ORGANISED BY 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING COUNCIL. 


DESIGN PLACED FIRST. 


BY G. K. FINDLAY. 
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PLAN OF HOUSE FOR FOUR PERSONS WITH S‘ALTERNATIVE GROUND FLOOR LAYOUTS. TOTAL FLOOR AREA + 750 FEET SUPER FOR EACH UNIT 
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RATING AND THE HOUSING 
SHORTAGE 
By a SCOTTISH MAGISTRATE. 


Wuen King George V stated that “‘ The 
foundations ot the nation’s glory are set in 
the homes of the people,”’ he spoke words 
which all of us agree with, and yet homes 
aré the most difficult thing to acquire and, 
when acquired, the most burdened 
liability of any purchase possible. 

One hundred years ago the glazing trade 
was selected for special attention by the 
Treasury, with the well-known result of 
built-up windows. From the glazing trade 
it would appear that the burden was 
merely changed to the whole house, and 
now the homes of the people of Britain 
are the happy hunting ground of Treasury 
and, local authority officials alike. Sur- 
prising it is to me to find that the report 
of the Housing Advisory Committee fails 
to mention this fact, and any subsidy sug- 
gested will not cover the artificial burdens 
imposed. ale ‘ 

‘To get a grip of how subsidies fail, take 
the City of Dundee housing accounts, and 
no doubt other authorities are similar. The 
annual loss met by rates and Government 
grants is £120,000 extending over a period 
of 40 years—that is, £4,800,000, being 
£114,000 more than the cost of the houses. 
What a financial fiasco! Something other 
than subsidies must be done. 

Do we realise that on the products of 
this one industry assessments for the whole 
cost of all services rendered to the citizens 
by a local authority are collected, and in 
addition Schedule ‘‘A’’ and Schedule 
‘“D,’’ War Damage Insurance and Tax on 
the War Damage contribution are de- 
manded, so that in some parts of Britain 
£6 have to be collected from an occupier 
before the owner gets one. 

In the Glasgow area a tenant, on making 
payment to the City Factor (double rating 
system), has his payment allocated, 25s. 
to rates for each 20s. to rent. Of the rent, 
10s. goes to Schedule ‘‘ A,’”’ 2s. to War 
Damage contribution and 1s. income tax 
on this payment, leaving 7s. in the £. [ 
think an actuarial calculation will confirm 
my figures of £6 to £1 of rent. 

Those of us in the building industry are, 
of course, all aware that, for the good of 
the operatives, by restricting apprentice- 
ship we have been organising unemploy- 
ment in our industry, with its consequent 
effect on furnishings and supplies. Yet 
this restriction has been necessary. 

When two young people decide to set 
up a home two things are required: a 
house and its furnishings. In 1939 over the 
whole country there was no shortage of 
furnishings. Every conceivable type, de- 
sign and shape, colour and make of every 
useful article was obtainable and large 
warehouses stocked, and sellers offered two 
to five years for payment, but a home to 
put these furnishings in was in many parts 
of the country almost unobtainable. Why 
this difference? The furnishings, when 
paid for, were finally the owners’ property, 
but the home, with the clutching hand of 
State and local officials, was more a liabi- 
lity than an asset. Why should Schedule 
‘“‘A”’ be demanded on the half of the 
home, the bit that is almost unobtainable, 
and the part so easily got is free? If a 
home is let furnished income tax is pay- 
able, but on the return of the owner the 
charge drops. 

Derating now covers not only industry. 
but farms. Strange, isn’t it, that if an 
English country dwelling-house is used 
as a pigsty it is derated, but if recondi 
tioned, and human tenants re-enter the 
house, back comes the raie collector. 

Three thousand years ago a perfect law 
was given to the nations of this earth 
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‘‘ that there be no poor among you.’’ How 
was this laudable object to be obtained? 
By income tax at 2s. in the £ of every 
citizen’s income (a tithe), with an assembly 
of 70 elected M.P.s to administer the 
funds. Surely this is a wiser course than 
the super-burdening of the products of any 
one industry. 

After spending a lifetime in the property 
and building industry I know that if the 
homes of the people were made as free as 
the pigstyes, and the ownership of a home 
made as free as the ownership of a table 
or a bed, instead of an unknown liability, 
the housing shortage would vanish in a 
few years, almost as quickly as the un- 


bricking of windows came with the repeal, 


of the window tax. 
Surely it is simpler for a local authority 
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to collect the funds required through the 
income-tax collector than to ask the rent 
collectors, and pay them a commission, to 
do this job for them. 

When we are all looking forward to the 
reduction of income tax, isn’t this the 
time to free our industry, for it is apparent 
that in most districts 1s. income tax would 
cover the requirements of local authority 
services? Instead of reducing 10s. to 
7s. 6d., a reduction to 8s. 6d. would meet 
the local needs. 

When we read the various White Papers 
coming from Westminster, and realise the 
additional hundreds of millions which ,it 
is the intention to collect from rates, is it 
not past time for a change in the whole 
financial basis to be made? ‘ 

*.” A letter on this subject appears on page 49€ 





HOUSE TRADITIONS 


ARCHAOLOGY as an index of social pro- 
gress is naturally one of the main interests 
of the Royal Amthropological Institute, 
and it therefore comes within the scope of 
this body to discuss the history of the 
dwelling-house from the earliest times. 
Those who have travelled in Africa or the 
East can hardly have avoided coming in 
contact with all types of dwelling, from 
the primitive conical hut, through the 
numerous subsequent building develop- 
ments, but it is probably less generally 
recognised that within the confines of the 
British Isles there are examples of very 
primitive design which have been in use 
quite recently, and probably, in a few 
cases, are occupied at the present time. 

Such examples mzv be termed ‘‘ home- 
made,”’ and employ only such materials as 
can be found near at hand. Thus, in the 
Hebrides and in Western Ireland, little 
beyond stones, peat and thatching material 
were used, first for the beehive hut, and 
then for what is termed ‘‘ the black house,” 


which is a normal outcome of the former. 


when increased accommodation was 
needed. One may say ‘‘ normal,’’ because 
exactly the same development in the plan 
is to be found in the mud-built huts of 
Central India. The beehive hut is a small- 
scale and crudely built ‘‘ Treasury of 
Atreus,”’ and some were still in use during 
the 19th century as temporary shelters. 
Expansion took the form, first of addi- 
tional chambers, and then of stretching 
the plan out lengthwise to form a tunnel 
with rounded ends (see Fig. 1); the roof 
was of thatch carried on rough timbering. 
Fig. 2 shows huts of the earliest types; 
and the drawings on facing page show 
the latest with the subsequent addition 
of a separate building for the byre. 
With this summary wf home building in 
places remote from supplies and crafts- 
manship, we come to a proposal put for- 
ward by Dr. Werner Kissling in the 














IN THE HEBRIDES 


journal of the R.A. Institute that an 


improved form of this type of dwelling 


might be the best way of meeting the 
housing shortage in the islands and other 
areas where access is difficult. The draw- 
ings reproduced herewith have been pre- 
pared by an architect with knowledge of 
rural building and a full appreciation of 
local traditions. It is believed that a 
house on these lines would be much more 
popular than others very different from 
the familiar type, such as are proposed by 
the Ministries, Moreover, apart from the 
joinery, the structural work would be 
within the capacity of the crofter, and all 
the materials, except cement and wood- 
work, obtainable not far away. Importa- 
tions must be cut down to a minimum, as 
the Hebridean cannot afford to be depen- 
dent on outside labour or materials. 

The construction is indicated in section 
A. The floor has a double layer of concrete 
with a heather dampcourse, which runs 
through the outer walls, the stone walling 
is laid dry and lined with peat blocks 
whitewashed internally. It is best that 
the washhouse, with bath, etc., should be 
in a separate shed approached under cover. 
It is claimed that cottages on these lines 
would be better suited to the exposed posi- 
tions they would occupy in the western 
part of Scotland. 
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INDUSTRY AND ITS ENVIRONMENT 


LORD FORRESTER’S ADDRESS TO THE 
PLANNING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


A PAPER on the subject of ‘‘ Industry 
and its Environment’”’ was given before 
the recent Town and Country Planning 
Summer School at St. Andrews by Lorp 
Forrester, M.A., F.I.L.A. The lecturer 
said that he wanted to make it clear that 
he was speaking as an industrialist and 
only as an amateur planner, and his main 
theme was the possibility of a closer rela- 
tionship between industry and its environ- 
ment. 

On the physical side, factory layout 
had Jong been regarded as important by 
the progressive firm, but the care given to 
the layout of plant and equipment inside 
the four walls had seldom been extended 
to the factory itself in relation to its 
wider environment. It had been a 
matter of very detailed internal planning, 
but with no conception of extending such 
disciplined thought outside the factory 
into a wider field. There were two main 
fields in which this relationship could 
take place: the human field and the 
physical field. In regard to the former, 
industry had a social responsibility in the 
widest sense which could only be exer- 
cised if a proper relationship were estab- 
lished between industry and the environ- 
ment in which those who worked in 
industry lived during the remaining three- 
quarters of the twenty-four hours. The 
possibility of co-operation did not arise 
in the case of housing, with which 
industry should not meddle. There was, 
however, much that industry could do in 
collaboration with local authorities in the 
fields of education, health, and preventive 
medicine. 


Education in Industry. 

Taking first education, industry must 
not only provide work and income, but 
must also make that work sufficiently all- 
embracing to give its employees a fuil 
life. Industry must become, in effect, a 
university without walls, an experience in 
itself, and not a dead end. The possi- 
bility of making it so was there. In the 

d days an employer hired or fired, and 
worked his men as hard as he could. Now 
the employer tried to make the work mcre 
interesting and absorbing. During the war 
there had been successful collaboration 
between technical colleges and industry 
with regard to the training of foremen. 
Lectures for small groups had been given 
up and down the country with impressive 
results. The foreman was a pivotal man 
in industry, and, as a result of these 
courses, he had either had his vision en- 
Jarged or it was discovered that he was 
not the right man for the job. There had 
been a development of apprenticeship and 
studentship training schemes. In collabo- 
ration with education authorities, firms 
had increasingly afforded the opportunity 
to boys under 21, and in some cases to 
girls also, to follow part-time courses 
after leaving school. ‘‘ Some industrial- 
ists argue,’’ said the lecturer, ‘‘ that it 
is an uneconomic procedure to devote 
working hours to educational pursuits. I 
have worked this scheme for some years, 
and my experience is contrary to this. It 
is net a question of being ‘ enlightened,’ 
or soft, but, in fact, the system justifies 
itself as a sound and practical step in 
industrial management, and shows good 
results wherever it is introduced. It is 
not only the young people who benefit—a 
spark begins to run to and fro amongst 
the stubble, and the adult rank and file 
are stimulated to devote a certain amount 


of their spare time and to train flieir own 
minds further. One of the best results 
is the reflection on the morale of the 
factory—an intangible factor, but one that 
is of the greatest importance to the well- 
being of the whole community.” 

As for health and preventive medicine, 
industry was responsible for a large part 
of the life of each of its employees. It 
should, therefore, see that conditions of 
work were at least subject to competent 
medical or lay supervision. 


Mobility of Industry. 

The time was past when industry could 
be said to plough its own furrow in isola- 
tion and rigidly resent any interference. 
The war had broken down some of the 
barriers between industry and its environ- 
ment, and that process was one which 
must be continued, On the physical side, 
industry itself has undergone a great 
change. War-time developments had 
altered the previous outlook with regard 
to the siting of industry and its potential 
mobility. Apart from the extractive 
industries, and with very few other ex- 
ceptions, industry as a whole was very 
much more mobile than was previously 
thought. The introduction of new pro- 
cesses in industry was making for its 
increased mobility, and it was these new 
developments which would dictate the 
shape and size and the working conditions 
of the factories of the future on lines 
quite independent of the older require- 
ments of industry, and which, moreover, 
would allow a greater freedom of location. 

‘“In the nhvsical field,’ said Lord 
Forrester, ‘‘ there are three main factors 
that must not be neglected if industry is 
not to be harmful to its environment. 
There are the effective disposal of its 
waste products, the elimination of un- 
necessary noise, and the avoidance of the 
ugliness often associated with industrial 
buildings. 

In the past, industry has paid little 
attention to the disposal of its waste 
products. The most serious problem is 
presented by the solid matter—the slag, 
dust, and the skimmings from furnaces. 
Formerly, these wastes were generally 
dumped near the factory buildings. Relics 
of the senseless old method of tipping 
from coal-mines or quarries, either by 
piling upwards to build up cones or ex- 
tending horizontally to create hogs-backs 
with the material sliding down on either 
side, are still to be found. But with intel- 
ligent co-operation and by making use of 
modern methods (such as the bulldozer), 
and with the help of the forester, these 
conditions can be changed, and the prob- 
lems in each area can be dealt with effec- 
tively as they arise. 

**In parts of Yorkshire, for instance, 
where open-cast coal has been worked, the 
overburden has been replaced soon after 
the removal of the coal and has been suc- 
cessfully planted with trees. The efforts 
of the ironmasters in Banbury and Corby 
to cover up their tracks have not always 
been unsuccessful, and, in peace time, it 
should be possible to do the job effec- 
tively. 

‘* An example of how the problem can be 
tackled at once was illustrated on a visit 
I made to a factory at Karlsruhe behind 
the Siegfried line, where clay was being 
dug up from under a forest of birch trees 
for the manufacture of interlocking 
Ludowici tiles. A 12 ft. seam was worked 
with electric handling equipment. “A 


forester was attached to the set-up as a 
permanent member of the staff, and he 
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directed the planting of mixed conifers 
and hardwoods six months to a year after 
the clay had been cut out and the over- 
burden replaced. An aerial view of the 
site shows the deeper green of the new 
plantings, which, to a great extent, pre- 
serves the evenness of the original forest. 

‘‘Grit and dust given off by factory 
chimneys will no longer create a problem 
if the chimney can be largely eliminated, 
as has been suggested, by the introduction 
of the electric furnace and other new 
methods. The erection of electric power 
stations near electrical engineering wr 
food-processing industries should be 
avoided. For the modern power-station 
will tend, with time, to emit dust, which 
is inimical to these industries. The effec- 
tive disposal of liquid and gas effluents can 
be successfully tackled, provided that 
there is a proper co-operation at the out- 
set between the industrialist, the town- 
planning officials, and the chemist, with 
regard to the design of the factory. 

‘‘Again, the question of industrial 
noise, whether in the form of a continuous 
hum or as an intermittent clanking and 
clashing, can, by proper co-operation, be 
largely mitigated so as not to cause 
nuisance. But the question of the noise 
within the factory is also a problem an‘] 
one which has not yet been solved. The 
unnecessary ugliness of many factory 
buildings is a questicn which again must 
be overcome. The industrialist very often 
is not concerned with the appearance of 
the building, or, on the other hand, he 
may aspire to something flamboyant. But 
it should no longer be tolerated that the 
beauty of valleys in South Wales shoufii 
be ruined by industrial undertakings, or 
that it should be possible to erect in the 
Scottish Highlands a power station which 
is a cross between a Perivale factory and 
an Egyptian palace.” 


Balance of Industry. 

Much had been said in the recent past, 
following the Barlow Report and the 
White Paper on Employment Policy, of 
the necessity for a balance of industry. 
That principle was now generally ac- 
cepted ; it meant in practice that not more 
than one-fifth of the working population 
employed in any one place should be en- 
gaged in the same industry, in order no: 
to run the risk of becoming a prey ‘o 
economic fluctuations. 

In planning to achieve a balance of 
industry it was important to bear in mind 
that existing census figures for the classi- 
fication of industry were now to a great 
extent out of date. For instance, modern 
developments had made the terms “ engi- 
neering ’’ and “ textiles ’’ largely meaning- 
less. A balance must, therefore, be worked 
out afresh, based on a knowledge oi 
present industrial conditions. Nor would 
it be sound to plan in terms of balancing 
the industry in a single town, but rather of 
considering the balance in an area or sub- 
region. Further, it was not sufficient 
for one large firm itself to provide a 
great diversity of types of employment. 
That led to another form of unbalance— 
many people, many works, but one em 
ployer—which tended te give rise to un- 
satisfactory features. 

“The closer relationship between 
industry and its environment and the sug- 
gestions I have put forward towards this 
end,’”’ concluded the speaker, “‘ can only 
be achieved if there is a co-operation be- 
tween industry and those concerned with 
the wider aspect of environmental plan- 
ning. There must be a close two-way co 
operation that is willing to recognise «2 
difficulties on either side, which are gener- 
ally considerable.”’ 
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THE PLANNING SUMMER SCHOOL 


FINDINGS OF DISCUSSION 


FoLLowI1neG are the findings of the. Dis- 
cussion Groups at the Town and Country 
Planning Summer School, held at St. 
Andrews in September :— 


1.—_SOCIOLOGY AND PLANNING, 


Neighbourhood Unit.—There was dis- 
cussion as to the definition of a neighbour- 
hood unit and as to whether this could 
achieve social unity. The neighbourhood 
unit was defined as the area in which 
people met for primary social activities— 
e.g., education, shopping and spontaneous 
social contacts. It was felt that at the 
present time it was unlikely that the neigh- 
bourhood unit would achieve social unity. 
It could not be assumed at the present 
time that people of different income groups 
if placed together would mix, or that if 
adequate houses and services were pro- 
vided the community spirit would neces- 
sarily develop. It was felt, therefore, that 
the neighbourhood unit should be con- 
sidered as an elastic, rather than a well- 
defined area, and it was even suggested 
that the term ‘‘ planning unit’”’ should 
supersede that of ‘‘ neighbourhood unit.’ 


Sociological Surveys.—There was a dis- 
cussion as to whether the methods of carry- 
ing these out should be systematised. It 
was pointed out that the surveys in pro- 
gress in Worcester, Bilston and Bristol 
were all on similar lines and that a com- 
mon technique was growing up. It was 
agreed that a clearing house for local sur- 
veys should be established so that the 
studies could be comparable. It was felt 
that it was important that the results of 
surveys should be published. 


The Planning Unit.—There was a dis- 
cussion as to the best means of establishing 
planning units with a view to developing 
a neighbourhood spirit. The following 
stages were agreed : 

(a) Housing sites should be chosen link- 
ing up with some existing residential area. 

(6) Provision should be made for suffi- 
cient social equipment for that area plus 
the new houses. 

(c) The size of houses in each group 
should be mixed to provide suitable accom- 
modation for old people, childless couples, 
and single people as well as family houses. 

(d) It was necessary to study the social 
habits, meeting places and groupings of the 
people to be rehoused so that not only the 
occupants of certain slum houses but a 
fairly homogeneous group could be moved 
to surroundings which would contain 
similar social equipment. 

(e) A good housing manager should be 
engaged to familiarise herself with the 
people to be moved and to interest them in 
their new surroundings before they were 
actually transferred. 

It was generally agreed that slum 
dwellers should not be presumed to be bad 
housing tenants, and that estates should 
always have an official or an unofficial 
housing manager; that tenants who proved 
to be really bad should be segregated and 
supervised much in the same way as a bad 
child is put on probation. 


Gardens and Children’s Playgrounds.— 
There was a general agreement that: (i) 
the garden attached to the house should be 
small, but that there should be ample 
allotment space near by for those who 
wanted it; (ii) that children’s playgrounds 
should be provided liberally and that these 
should not just be green patches. It was 
essential that they should contain some 
hard surface and a wall for ball games, 
and some scope for hiding and for adven- 
turous games. 


GROUPS AT ST. ANDREWS 


Meeting Places.—It was generally agreed 
that it was better to have a number of 
scattered small halls and one large central 
hall than to have all meeting ae con- 
centrated in one building—the Community 
Centre. Small halls usually existed in con- 
junction with churches and pubs. These 
should be used, but other less denomina- 
tional ones should be provided by the 
autnority. These might possibly be 
attached to British Restaurants, which 
might be developed into neighbourhood 
cafés. 


2. PLANNING UNITS AND THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP. 


Definition.—There was some difficulty 
in finding out what a planning unit con- 
sisted of, and it was decided that there 
could not be a single unit, as this would 
vary, for example, for built-up areas, sea- 
side towns, and rura} districts. A very 
concise definition was put forward by one 
member—namely, that the planning unit 
should be large enough to embrace the 
social, cultural, economic and physical 
needs of the area to be planned, and yet 
small enough to be effectively adminis- 
tered. Several members suggested that 
the planning unit should be on a social 
and economic basis, having little or no 
regard to local government boundaries. 
The general consensus of another Group 
meeting was that areas were probably the 
best limits of a unit. 

Relationship between the Units.—The 
discussion resolved itself into two chan- 
nels. The first one was that the advisory 
committee as at present constituted was 
thought to be of little use, as this had 
largely been superseded by the regional 
organisation set up by the Government. 
One section thought that the joint com- 
mittee was of little use, but had no alter- 
native to suggest as to how the units 
should be related to one another, and the 
other section thought that there was no 
alternative to the joint committee which 
should be constituted on a_ national, 
regional and local basis. 

fhe question of what is the best way 
of relating planning units was thought to 
be dependent levees on personalities, and 
in this respect it is rather significant that 
both sections thought that. the wartime 
method of election did not bring out the 
best type of representation, who would 
take a joint committee view. Members 
appointed to 4 joint committee were still 
inclined not to think as joint members, 
but as individual members representing 
“*X ” authority who had appointed them. 
The value of teamwork in joint committee 
work was emphasised, 

An interesting suggestion was put for- 
ward by Councillor Gabriel, from Leeds, 
that a regional appeal board should be 
set up to co-ordinate the decisions of local 
authorities, and he thought that this would 
greatly help in relating the different plan- 
ning units to one another. 


35. IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT 
GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ON PLANNING ADMINISTRATION. 


It was felt by some that interim develop- 
ment powers should be exercised by the 
authority preparing the planning scheme, 
and should, accordingly, where statutory 
joint planning committees are in existence, 
vest in the joint committee and not in 
the constituent authorities. Others felt 
that the interim development powers 
should vest in the borough and district 
councils even where a joint committee 
exists, but that there should be provision 
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for the final decision being made by the 
Minister in any case in which the local 
authority and the joint committee were in 
disagreement. 

It was generally felt that some arrange- 
ment was necessary to avoid any chance 
of the work of the preparing authority 
being prejudiced by the decisions of the 
interim development authority. 


External Appearance of Buildings.—It 
was generally thought that .the extensive 
use of panels of architects was the best 
solution to the problem of administering 
control of external appearance. The view 
was expressed that a voluntary panel 
could be expected to handle at least 300 
proposals per month. 


Lay-out of Building Estates.—The view 
was taken that planning officers should be 
prepared to give positive help to developers 
in relation to the designing of estate lay- 
outs. Sketches prvee be provided if 
necessary. 


Town and Country Planning Bull, 
1944.—After Mr. Wells’s paper on “‘ Plan- 
ning by Lease Control,’ members dis- 
cussed aspects of lease control, particularly 
the length of lease. It was generally 
agreed that a lease of 70-99 years was in- 
evitable for economic reasons, although a 
shorter lease would be desirable from the 
point of the community. It was agreed 
that in certain special circumstances short- 
term leases would be appropriate. 


4. THE FUNCTION OF PLANNING 
SURVEY 


General Aspect of Surveys.—It was 
agreed that the field needed to be more 
clearly defined. A hierarchy of surveys 
was needed—the different types to be 
carried out at different levels. Surveys 
were needed for the guidance of the region, 
the county and the urban district, and also 
surveys of the built-up areas of large cities. 


Scale.—It was recommended that for 
urban areas this should be not less than 
1/2,500th, and if possible 1/1,250th. For 
central areas the scale should be not less 
than 1/500th. 


Functions of Surveys.—It was agreed 
that the following were the main functions 
of surveys: (a) For assistance in imme- 
diate planning problems; (b) for local 
information; (c) as a basis for industrial 
location; (d) for the formulation of plan- 
ning standards—e.g.. of open spaces, 
shopping areas, etc. (by means of surveys 
of planning units prepared on a compar- 
able basis) ; (e) for propaganda purposes— 
e.g., for the use of committees and for 
public exhibitions, 

Propaganda and Planning Surveys.— 
It was agreed that it was difficult to pre-, 
pare surveys to serve both for planning 
purposes and for propaganda. The plan- 
ning survey was a technical instrument 
that required to go into great detail and 
to use information which could be Greek 
to laymen. The propaganda survey, on 
the other hand, demanded simplicity. It 
was recommended that the propaganda 
survey should be prepared from the plan- 
ning survey. 

Revision of Surveys.—It was agreed 
that surveys should be comparable and 
continuously revised in order to be kept 
up to date. 

Different Types of Survey.—(a) It was 
agreed that the Sociological and Economic 
Surveys should be carried out by experts. 
The information should then be properly 
collated and mapped for use. 

(b) It was necessary to have special 
surveys for certain purposes—e.g., surveys 
of iron ore workings not covered by 
survey notation. 
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(c) Analysis of population structure of 
towns. It was agreed that the analysis 
of population statistics needed to be carried 
out separately and to cover a wide area. 

(d) Land Fertility Surveys.—This in- 
formation must be obtainable in greater 
detail and should be done by R.R.L.U.0.s. 
The urban functions should also be defined. 


Use of the Survey—Outline Plan.—it 
was agreed that if the outline plan was in 
general terms it was useless to carry out, 
in the first place, a detailed survey. An 
outline survey should be prepared and this 
should then be filled in by detailed surveys 
for use in the detailed plan. 

There was some criticism of consultants 
for survey work. It was felt that this 
work might be carried out satisfactorily 
for short periods, but that in other cases 
the investigator was unable to record all 
information, much of which might be 
needed by others at a later date. 


Survey Mapyping.—It was felt that the 
mapping should be prepared so as to be 
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easily read and that the survey should 
be prepared by the same person as was 
going to prepare the plan. 

It was agreed that there should be an 
immediate revision of ordnance survey 
maps. For local authority purposes a map 
on simple lines and without such a high 
degree of accuracy would meet the require- 
ments. There was also a need for surveys 
by air of built-up areas. 

It was essential that the information 
should be presented in a form which could 
really be used in an office“and that was 
not so cumbersome and awkward as to be 
seldom consulted. 

Notation.—A uniform notation should 
be adopted as soon as possible for the 
British Isles. The notation should be 
reproduced first in colour and then in black 
and white. 

It was pointed out that work was being 
carried out on the standardisation of the 
colours used, so that in future it would be 
possible to read such colour maps inde- 
pendently of the key. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible. 


Housing and Rating Reform. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—It is now nearly 50 years since 
my father, an architect with a large prac- 
tice in the North of England, and also 
an authority on local government finance 
and building, told me that the increasing 
burden of the cost of national services 
added to local rates would first cause a 
house shortage and ultimately ruin local 
finances. This was not a_ hypothetical 
conjecture but a simple deduction from 
cause to effect, as it is obvious that an 
ever-increasing annual overhead charge not 
based on ability to pay will make any 
industry uneconomic and finally kill it. 

The Parliament of that time realised 
the danger, for in 1900 a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to consider and report 
on ‘‘ The Relationship of National and 
Local Taxation.’’ Subsequently, when the 
shortage of the smaller houses became 
acute, the Local Government Board and 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
appointed committees to inquire and 
report on the growing shortage before the 
first world war speeded it up. In spite of 
this, nothing was done to put house build- 
ing on an economic basis, and at the end 
of the war the Tudor Walters Committee, 
on whose report the Addison and subse- 
quent Government housing schemes were 
based, was not allowed by its reference to 
touch the question of rates in relation to 
housing. At that time there may have 
been some intention to deal with the vital 
question of rating reform separately, but 
the omission from the Tudor Walters 
Committee’s reference put that body in 
the position of a consultant specialist who 
is not Emons to diagnose the disease 
but only allowed to prescribe for the 
various symptoms. 

The committee’s report gave the num- 
ber of the shortage of small houses in 
1918 as 500,000. In 1931, after hundreds 
of millions had been spent, the official 
housing census gave the shortage of these 
houses in 1930 as 800,000, an increase of 
300,000. 

Unless the rates burden on houses is 
first considered and the evil effects 


remedied, is there any reason to expect that 
the various committees now engaged on 
housing and reconstruction will get any 
less disastrous results? In 1913, Mr. Lloyd 


George, in a scathing attack on our rating 
system, described it as a tax on the home 
and family life, and as fining the owner 
or employer for making improvements or 
providing better accommodation for his 
mapleyors. The late Sir Kingsley Wood 
described it as a cause of unemployment 
and a tax on the poor. Lord Kennet 
(Minister of Health, 1931-35) sums up as 
follows: ‘‘It is a tax on enterprise and 
progress, and, to put it still more plainly, 
approaches as near the root of all evil 
as taxation can go. It has all the hall- 
marks of bad taxation, and, though it 
may have been reasonable in the Middle 
Ages, it is not so now.” 

In the present unsettled times no one 
can tell what influence future events will 
have on housing requirements, accommo- 
dation, locality, number, style, or ameni- 
ties, and to assume that future events and 
requirements will follow assumptions is 
the antithesis of sound planning, just as 
all attempts to make the people follow the 
houses is the antithesis of democracy and 
freedom. 

The duty of the State is to help the 
people to help themselves in achieving 
their own housing salvation according to 
changing circumstances, and to confine its 
‘“‘planning’’ to general principles and 
safeguards. In any case, whether the 
solution of the housing question is to be 
bureaucratic or democratic, the first step 
is to relieve house building of the penal, 
unjust and financially unsound burden of 
national services on leoal rates. 


E. G. Hottom. 
The Crow Hotel, 
Tenbury Wells, Worcs. 


New Prime Cost Contract. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—I note from a report in your issue 
of December 15 that Mr. J. G. Gray, 
President of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, states that 
that Federation has agreed the new form 
of contract with the various Ministries, 
which is regarded as fair both to the 
public and to the builders. 

Such a statement alarms me, especially 
as that Federation now claims to repre- 
sent the medium and smaller builders. e 
contract will definitely not be acceptable 
to the medium and smaller builder, and 
this Federation has opposed it in its 
present form. 

If this new contract is the considered 
opinion of the N.F.B.T.E. as an equitable 
form for the medium and smaller builder, 
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then the sooner the myth of their claims 
in this respect is made widely known to 
the industry the better will be its future. 
L. B. VEeNNING, 
Secretary, Federation of 
Master Builders. 
London, N.1. 


The Housing Problem. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Sir,—I should like to endorse the pro- 

sals of Mr. Alderson under the above 
Looting in your issue for December 8. 

Viewed in the light of the many diffi- 
culties governing the building trade to-day, 
it appears doubtful whether any real pro- 
_gress will be made in the post-war hous- 
ing programme unless the control of the 
ay Ronin now spread over several Minis- 
tries, is unified under a new and separate 
Ministry of Housing, with a practical man 
at the head. The subject has become too 
vast and complicated for a layman to 
govern, and the needs too urgent to brook 
delays once a start has finally been made. 

e have been told that 1,250,000 men 
will be required post-war in the building 
industry to carry out the housing pro- 

ramme, and that pre-war the industry 
ad a_ strength of about 750,000 men. 
Allowing for advancing age and losses in 
the armed Forces, we might be left with 
only 500,000 men towards the required 
number. It is obvious that no real pro- 
ress can be made without an adequate 
abour force. How, therefore, is the defi- 
ciency to be met? It takes many years in 
the industry to create a skilled tradesman, 
and partly trained men will prove a 
menace to progress. 

Employment pre-war was too uncertain 
to attract the apprentice in large numbers, 
and in order now to provide the necessary 
young men I suggest that the Government 
should establish training centres for the 
apprentices. 

n addition to standardisation of equip- 
ment, I suggest that facilities be created 
for the immediate reopening of all brick 
and tile works to create a reserve against 
the huge quantities of material required 
for permanent a Control of costs 
is vitally important if we are to prevent 
a repetition of conditions appertaining in 
the early years following the last war. 
Costs are already totally disproportionate 
to value—as indicated by Alderman Alder- 
son in his recent article, the Portal bunga- 
low will apparently cost the fantastic 
figure of £600, excluding site. Immediate 
needs must be met by temporary houses, 
which I suggest should. be licensed for, 
say, 15 years only. 

In the inter-war years private enterprise 
built about three to every one house built 
by municipalities, and with proper encour- 
agement and facilities from the Govern- 
ment can make a tremendous contributior 
to post-war housing. 

Ricuarp F, MEatincs. 

Birmingham. 


Licensing and Small Repairs. 
To THE Eprror or he Builder. 

Sir,—It would co from the reply im 
your issue of December 8, under the above- 
heading, that the writer has placed a very 
literal significance on my letter and has 
either missed or ignored the moral. 

The case quoted—by no means a frivo- 
lous one—is only one of the many instances 
of small but necessary repairs which, be- 
fore they can be put in hand, involve 
processes of ‘‘ red tape ” which are out of 
all proportion to the job. When related 
to such cases the requirements of Form 
C.L.1136 (and sometimes Form C.W.1,. if 
expenditure in the previous 12 months has 
reached £100) border on the ludicrous. 

One cannot be blamed for making appli- 
cation to execute small repairs which are: 
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secessary, for instance, to exclude the 
weather or to arrest deterioration and 
greater expense later on, and it is to be 
presumed that the £10 allowance is in- 
tended to provide for such legitimate con- 
tingencies. The more fortunate property 
owner who has been lucky in not having 
incurred expenditure on war damage durin 
the previous twelve months is allocate 
this small ‘‘ration,’’ but his less fortunate 
neighbour who has suffered damage and 
paid for the essential repairs hasn’t ‘‘ a 
bean to play with’’ and must undergo 
these lengthy formalities to legalise the 
execution of a small but necessary job of 
work. 

With regard to the alleged waste of your 
time and space, I am satisfied to leave 
this to your judgment, but I imagine that 
the fact that you elected to publish my 
letter is sufficient answer to this. 

Setwyn B. Porteous, A-R.I.B.A. 

Dulwich, S.E.22. 


Domestic Heating. 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 
Str,—Can you tell me why the most 


essential thing in a modern house in 
England is completely neglected by 
architects and builders—warmth? I 


especially read all the building and housing 
papers, but heating systems are non sunt. 
Electricity and gas are too costly. Why 
not ‘fit even the smallest of houses with a 
system of hot air or radiators in halls? 
After the last war I had a house built 
(seven bedrooms, three reception, garage 
and offices) with radiators in main rooms 
and halls. <A boiler supplied heat and hot 
water, and the upkeep cost was far less 
than. firing and work, and the comfort 
unbelievable. I now have a small modern 
house which is like a refrigerator, one 
room only warm, and no end of work for 
the housewife. As soon as possible I hope 
to have a heating system fitted. But 
what? Why cannot the cavity walls be 
used for a hot-air system? I have seen it 
in France, with controllable grids in the 
wainscoting. RutHven M. Wirsurre. 


P.S.—It takes the Canadian and 
American to know what comfort is. 
Bournemouth. 


Workmen’s War Savings. 
To THe Epitor or The Builder. 

Sm,—The slogan ‘‘ We must keep on 
saving ’’ has been taken to heart by the 
employees of John Laing and Son, Ltd., 
and they have just had the satisfaction 
of passing another milestone along the 
National Savings road. They have now 
passed the figure of £300,000, which has 
been the result of steady, persevering 
savings week by week on contracts scat- 
tered throughout the country. The readers 
of your journal know full well the difficul- 
ties of running a National Savings Cam- 
paign on these isolated sites, where men 
are only employed for a few months at a 
time and in gome cases for only a few 
weeks. Another of the especial difficulties 
of the industry is the variation in earnings 
at different seasons owing to shorter days 
and inclement weather, and we feel that 
the workmen are to be congratulated on 
what they have achieved. 

For Joun Larne anv Sons, Lap., 
E. R. Riney. 


Scottish Temporary Housing. 

A memorandum for the guidance of 
Scottish local authorities in the provision 
and layout of temporary housing accom- 
modation, similar to that for England and 
Wales, recently published, has been 
issued by H.M. Statienery Office, Edin- 
burgh, price 6d. net. 
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AMERICANS HELP LONDON’S HOUSING. Hundreds of American Sappers are 

building temporary houses at Brixton for bombed-out Londoners. Here a squad is 

shown putting down a felt dampcourse before building the dwarf wall on which the 
temporary houses will stand. 


LONDON WAR-DAMAGE 
REPAIRS 
MR. SANDYS’S STATEMENT IN 
COMMO 


Mr. Sanpys, Minister of Works, in a 
statement to the House of Commons last 
week, said that during the debate on 
housing he informed the House that he 
was examining the possibility of improv- 
ing the arrangements for the distribution 
of building materials for bomb damage 
repairs in London. He thought that hon. 
Members would like to know what action 
had now been taken. The problem raised 
three main issues. First, the standard of 
emergency repair to be aimed at this 
winter; secondly, the type and quality of 
materials to be used; and, lastly, the 
administrative machinery for the distribu- 
tion of these materials. Hitherto, a 
fairly wide discretion had been left to 
local authorities to decide what standard 
of repairs should be carried out in their 
area. The result was that the standard 
had varied greatly from borough to 
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borough, and in many cases work had 
been done which could not reasonably be 
described as essential—such as internal 
decorations or repairs to unoccupied parts 
of large houses. This extra work con- 
sumed scarce building materials which 
were needed for other more essential re- 
pairs, and, of course, took up more man- 
hours of labour than would otherwise be 
necessary. In consequence, people whose 
homes had not yet been reached by the 
repair squads were forced to wait longer 
for their turn. 

There had also been a tendency in cer- 
tain areas for local authorities to insist 
upon using materials of the highest 
quality and to decline substitute mate- 
rials, even though these were quite ser- 
viceable and effective. This led to short- 
ages of particular materials in other places 
and was liable to cause a hold-up in the 
work. The Government considered that 
this state of affairs should not be allowed 
to continue. They had, therefore, issued 
to local authorities a circular prescribing 
in detail the standard of repairs which 
should, at this stage, be undertaken. 
[This is printed at the end of this report. 
—Ep.] This circular was accompanied by 
a list of substitute materials which should 
be used. The introduction of these new 
standards would, he was sure, result in 
more speed and more fairness in the exe- 
cution of repairs, and he was confident 
that local authorities would see to it that 
they were fully enforced. Hitherto con- 
tractors and local authorities had been 
free to buy materials from any builders’ 
merchant in any part of London or out- 
side. The result had been that materials 
had been travelling to and from long dis- 
tances, and that some of the more enter- 
prising contractors and local authorities 
had gathered larger stocks than the supply 
justified. To secure a more even distribu- 
tion of materials in ,short supply it had 
been decided throughout the London 
region to allocate a list of builders’ mer- 
chants to each local authority. The 
builders’ merchants on the list would sell 
these materials only to the specified local 
authority -and the contractors working 
for. it. 

Each local authority would receive a 
weekly allocation of building materials 
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which it would sub-allocate among the 
builders on its list. These arrangements 
would at present be applied to plaster, 
plasterboard, slates and glass. Other 
materials might have to be added should 
the supply ition require it. The 
builders’ merchants’ organisations and the 
manufacturers had undertaken to operate 
this scheme on a voluntary basis, and he 
wished to take this opportunity to express 
his thanks for their ready co-operation. 

Sm Percy Harris: Who is to be re- 
sponsible for the working of this new 
scheme, which I recognise to be a brave 
attempt to co-ordinate our effort? Will it 
be the Minister of Works, and, if so, will 
he be careful to see that it does not lead 
to red tape and to any new method of 
holding up because of central control? 

Mr. Sanpys: One cannot have it both 
ways; that is the trouble. I explained in 
the debate the other day the central 
machinery for concerting and co-ordinating 
the functions of all Government Depart- 
ments in this field which is being run by 
what we call the London Repairs Execu- 
tive. So far as red tape is concerned, all 
I can say is that we will try to see to it 
that there are not any pettifogging regu- 
lations introduced. On the other hand, 
any attempt to prescribe and to restrict 
the free discretion which has hitherto 
been exercised by local authorities is 
bound in itself to introduce central con- 
trol. It is a matter of balancing the two 
extremes. 

Sm Irvinc Atpery: In view of the 
right hon. gentleman’s efforts to accelerate 
the repair of bomb damage, does he con- 
sider that any alteration is necessary in 
the present labour arrangement and 
whether the present grouping system is 
not giving some cause for concern? 

Mr. Sanpys : I am at the moment look- 
ing. into the whole position of the most 
effective use of the labour which is avail- 
able. One of the most serious difficulties 
is to get the correct balance of labour; 
that is to say, to get the right proportion 
of craftsmen of the various types on the 
various jobs. It is not just a question of 
getting an even balance throughout. Each 
different job requires a different propor- 
tion and we are looking into it to see what 
we can do in that direction. 

Mr. THorne: My right hon. friend 
mentioned the London area; does that 
cover only the London County Council 
area or a wider area? 

Mr. Sanpys: I said ‘‘the London 
region”? by which I mean the London 
ciivl defence region—Greater London. 

Mr. Astor: Is the Minister satisfied 
that he has sufficient powers to insist that 
local authorities should use these mate- 
rials and not be unduly conservative? 

Mr. Sanpys : So far as powers are con- 
cerned, our experience with local authori- 
ties has been very good, and I have every 
reason to suppose that they will co-operate 
fully in enforcing these standards. They 
have been consulted in preparing the cir- 
cular, and I have every reason to suppose 
that they will work it effectively. Should 
it become necessary to take powers, that 
can be considered in the event of this 
arrangement breaking down, but I am 
quite confident that in the great majority 
of cases it will work smoothly. 

Capt. Duncan: The Minister referred 
to the enforcement of the scheme by local 
authorities; will he ensure that there is 
sufficient staff to do this? 

Mr. Sanpys: We are helping local 
authorities with this scheme by attaching 
to each a representative of the builders’ 
merchants’ organisation in order to help 
them dispose of the available building 
materials in their areas. 
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MEMORANDA ISSUED BY THE 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH TO LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

Memoranda issued by the Ministry of 
Health to local authorities deal with three 
points : Standard of Repair; Use of Mate- 
rials and Substitutes; Distribution of 
Materials. On the first point it is stated 
that many authorities are working to stan- 
dards which, compared with those adopted 
by others, have resulted in a great saving 
of effort and a speedier rate of progress. 
All local authorities are now requested to 
adopt this practice—which is essential if 
the maximum number of families is to be 
made comfortable as soon as possible, the 
London: winter programme completed by 
or before the sell 4 of March, and materials 
and labour used to the best advantage. 
The standard to be observed is laid down 
as follows :— 

1. No rooms not essential for the use of 
the family or families living in the house— 
for example, extra living rooms, spare 
bedrooms—to be repaired. 

2. No decoration or painting to be car- 
ried out unless essential for the protection 
of the work done (for example, the paint- 
ing of putty or of new woodwork, or where 
one coat of distemper is essential to ensure 
a minimum of comfort). E 

3. No work to be carried out in contra- 
vention of the memorandum dealing with 
the use of materials and substitutes. 

Points made in the second memorandum 
are as follows :— 

Slaies.—The supply will be insufficient 
unless the proportions worked to are on 
the basis that the issue of new slates will 
be 50 per cent. of larger sizes and 50 per 
cent. of smaller. . Big slates should be used 
in priority for patching. As alternatives 
to slates, asbestos sheeting, black corru- 
gated iron sheets, concrete tiles and rein- 
forced felt must be used. 

Ceilings and Partition Materials.— 
Plasterboard, in spite of trebled produc- 
tion, is still in short supply and must be 
used sparingly. It must not be used as a 
temporary repair, for window replacement, 
or for covering of partitions or walls. As 
an alternative, insulation board should be 
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used for more permanent replacement of 
ceilings, but not for walls, and laminated 
and hardboard wallboard is a temporary 
expedient for ceiling repair and also for 
walls. Plaster, it is strongly emphasised, 
is the material in shortest supply. It is 
to be used primarily for patching ceilings 
and walls, and not for complete repairs; 
nor may it be used for skimming plaster- 
board. Lime, putty, and large quantities 
of dehydrated lime, are available as sub- 
stitutes on walls. 

Doors.—The Ministry of Works has 

made adequate arrangements for the pro- 
duction of ali doors that will be required. 
They are of two types—war-time standard 
doors and pre-war type doors. The former 
are to be used wherever practicable, even 
if only as a temporary measure. The latter 
are to be used sparingly and, if practic- 
able, only in those cases where the owners 
will accept them as a permanent replace: 
ment, and are not to be used for a tem- 
porary repair. 
_ Windows.—The full output of the glass 
industry cannot meet the demands for 
clear glass; therefore it can be used in 
only half the work of reglazing. The 
remaining windows must therefore be 
treated with ‘“‘R”’ glass (clouded) or 
remain with temporary protection. ‘R”’ 
glass is a temporary expedient (except for 
such rooms as lavatories and bathrooms), 
and reglazing with clear glass must wait 
yntil the supply improves. Expandable 
window frames for the rapid replacement 
of windows have been provided and should 
be used where it is not possible very 
quickly to repair existing frames. They 
are temporary fittings, and will be 
replaceable by permanent windows as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The third memorandum sets forth the 
arrangements made, as the result of con- 
sultations with representatives of builders’ 
merchants, for the distribution of all 
classes of materials for repair work. One 
merchant will be selected by the builders’ 
merchants’ organisations for each local 
authority area in the Region. He will be 
available to assist the War Damage Officer 
and his Materials Officer on the supply of 
any commodity; will maintain a general 
link with other merchants in the area; and 
should be in a position to say where sup- 
plies are obtainable. There will be similar 
officers appointed by the merchants for 
each of the 11 groups of local authorities 
working in close touch with the Govern- 
ment representative and also a representa- 
tive committee of merchants to advise the 
London Repairs Executive, 

In addition to this general organisation, 
measures will be taken to control all mate- 
rials in short supply. At the moment this 
control will relate to plaster, plasterboard, 
glass and slates. It is essential that in 
respect of these items, local authorities 
should have full information of the sup- 
plies available for their area and of the 
merchants who will be responsible for those 
Each local authority will be pro- 
vided with a list of the merchants who 
will be responsible for supplying contrac- 
tors working for them, and the percentage 
of the weekly allocation which those mer- 
chants will receive. These lists of mer- 
chants and the allocation between them 
will be prepared by the Builders’ Mer- 
chants’ Organisations, and the list will 
include every merchant who normally 
handles the material in question. The 
allocation of the material between the 96 
local authorities in the Region will be 
made in accordance with the needs of the 
individual areas. Merchants will not be 
permitted to dispose of stocks supplied to 
them except to the local authority for 
which they are responsible, or to that local 
authority’s representatives. 
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PREFABRICATION AND 
GOOD DESIGN 


MR. BOSSOM’S PAPER TO THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

In a paper read before the Royal 
Society ot Arts recently (when mr, 
Jacob Crane, Chief of Urban Plan- 
ning in the United States Housing Autho- 
rity, presided), Mr. ALFRED Bossom, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.P., said that prefabrication 
—an ugly word—had been used by enthu- 
siastic amateurs promiscuously to cover 
modern factory-made work of the building 
industry, often without their having exact 
knowledge as to what the word actually 
meant—tnough they believed it to be the 
panacea for all our post-war building 
problems, which, quite rightly, it was. 

“It must be realised (he continued) 
that this country is facing a construc- 
tional challenge of greater magnitude than 
faced possibly by any other country of our 
size at any time, and we are facing it 
encumbered by great handicaps. ‘The 
Government has stated that between 
5,000,000 and 4,000,000 new houses will be 
needed during the long-term post-war 
period of 10 to 12 years. Of these, at 
least half a million should be produced in 
the first two years after the war in Europe 
rs over. In addition, the raising of the 
school-leaving age will mean an extra 20 
per cent. school buildings for each school 
year, irrespective of essential replace- 
ments, and then, of course, there are the 
repairs to and fresh treatment of all 
‘blitzed’ and ‘ blighted’ areas. 

“The average pre-war housing pro- 
gramme was about 200,000 a year, but 
this was rudely interrupted at the out- 
break of war, and we already have a bill 
of arrears of five or six years’ standing! 
On the other hand, our pre-war building 
ferce of virile and vigorous men stood at 
about 1,250,000 men. This is now not 
more than about 360,000, and includes a 
larger proportion of older men. The 
Government estimates that it will take at 
least two years to raise this number to 
800,000 and three years to reach the 
1,250,000 mark. From these figures all 
will agree that we cannot tackle the prob- 
lem by old traditional metheds, and this 
is where prefabrication comes in.” 

Broadly speaking, prefabrication was : 
(a) using a _ well-thought-out design, 
breaking 1t down into separate standard- 
ised parts, which were manufactured away 
from the site in comfortable surroundings 
free from weather conditions, and with 
the right type of tools and equipment at 
hand and preper supervision; and (c) 
assembling these separate parts into their 
completed sections in the factory, where 
they were also packed ready for dispatch 
to the site upon which they would ulti- 
mately rest. Prefabrication had for its 
purpose the scientific elimination of site 
man-hours—in other words, making it 
possible to erect a house with vastly fewer 
cperations and in much less time on the 
site than was ever before the case. It 
enabled work to be done more or less dry, 
saving a great deal of the time formerly 
occupied in waiting for large sections of 
concrete to set, for mortar to harden, and 
for plaster and paint to dry. By doing 
that work in factories, where each opera- 
tion could be time-studied, the workers 
were not left idling until their materials 
were dry, little or no time needed to be 
wasted, and the house was produced much 
more quickly ‘and cheaply than would he 
possible by old traditional methods. <A 
good example of that was to be seen in the 
permanent foamslag steel-frame houses 
erected by the Ministry of Works at 
Northolt, where the time taken to com- 
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plete the structure was 900 site man-hours ; 
that was only a preliminary to what could 
one! 

“It is possible for 75 per cent. of our 
homes to be properly designed, standard- 
ised, manufactured and prefabricated in 
factories, but there is a very strong feel- 
ing in the country that we should be 
cautious about the remaining 25 per cent., 
or the exteriors of our homes. Although 
we want to take every advantage of pre- 
fabrication, we must not spatter the face 
of Britain with little homes, identical 
twins of each other. The treatment of the 
exterior on the site allows for diverse 
introduction of character, individuality 
and special consideration, so that, whether 
the material be new or traditional, it can 
harmonise with the natural surroundings.’ 

On the question of labour, Mr. Bossom 
said that it was estimated that there might 
be anything up to five million trained 
women after the war, many of whom 
could be diverted to work on houses and 
their component parts, if the work were 
done in factories adapted for the purpose 
and under proper guidance. 


Quantity Production. 

To get the most out of prefabrication a 
certain amount of standardisation must be 
introduced. No one need be hurt if a well- 
designed and well-made door, window, 
bath-tub, staircase, cupboard or kitchen- 
sink happened to be produced by the 
hundred thousand. As well as applying to 
fixtures, fitments, pipes, and so on, stan- 
dard measurements should also apply to 
distances, i.e., the distance from the fix- 
ture to the outlet, from the fixture to the 
floor, from the fixture to the wall. Simi- 
larly, the distances between two windows 
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could be standardised, between the head 
of the window and the ceiling above, be- 
tween the windows and the doors, and so 
on. . Construction work in future would 
tend more and more to developments on a 
modular basis. The United States had 
adopted 4in. as a common dimension. 
It was a scheme, originated in 1939 by the 
American Standards Association and spon- 
sored by their national association of 
manufacturers, the American Institute of 
Architects, and Producers’ Council, where- 
by units and equipment of all sizes should 
be designed to an exact multiple of the 
common dimension of 4in., and it was 
being enthusiastically received. 


Time Studying. 

‘“This war has seen,’ added Mr. 
Bossom, ‘‘the intensive scientific study 
of production methods. The Ministry of 
Supply has repeatedly requested centrac- 
tors and sub-contractors to study their 
manufacturing procedure. As a result of 
willing co-operation between directorates 
and workers, and the use of suitable 
materials, outstanding production targets 
have been reached and higher wages have 
been earned. 

‘*Generally speaking, there has been 
little resistance by the workpeople to 
putting various plans into execution for 
raising output per operator-hour, but here 
care must be exercised. Workers will not 
stand for increased production with prob- 
able reduction of costs to the manufac- 
turer if they themselves are only being 
used as machines to accumulate dividends. 
Three things are essential : (1) workers 
must be freed as much as possible from 
the fatigue inseparable from intensive 
application and prefabrication tends to do 
this; (2) increased production must bring 
higher rewards to the operatives and 
management alike; and (3) the most 
appropriate materials must be used. — 

“As the application of these principles 
has brought successful results in the pro- 
duction of our armaments, so will it in 
the production of our homes if applied, 
and I strongly advise manufacturers either 
to take men out of their own staffs, or ic 
employ independent experts to make time- 
study investigations of their methods in 
order to produce the best possible results 
and cut out any time-waste. This will 
mean paying detailed attention to the 
whole manufacturing job from the jigs 
and tools needed to produce the various 
units to the final assembly of these same 
units on the site.”’ ; 

Coming to the more detailed considera- 
tion of design, it was usually held that 
work that was prefabricated was shoddy— 
houses built of grey concrete slabs or huts 
of wallboard. clearly of a temporary 
nature, essential to an effort of war, but 
to be wiped off the face of Britain as soon 
as it was over! That was the war-time 
aspect of prefabrication, but equally, in 
the hands of good designers, introducing 
the highest possible art of which they 
were capable, prefabrication could produce 
things of grace, charm and delight: ‘‘Pre- 
fabrication and good design,’’ concluded 
Mr. Bossom, ‘‘should go hand in hand, 
gradually accustoming us to a new style 
of architecture. There is not the slightest 
deubt that these two hold out prospecis 
of the greatest benefit to mankind.” 


B.S. Specifications. 

The following have been issued by 
British Standards Institution, 28, Vie- 
toria-street, S.W.1. 

War Emergency B.S.S. (Revised) for 
Bitumen and Fluxed Pitch Roofing Felts 
and specification for method of laying 
(B.S.. No. 989). (Price 2s., post free.) 


E 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


PLANNING 


CONFERENCE ON ‘“ THE NEW 
PLANNING.” 


A CONFERENCE, largely attended by dele- 
gates of many local authorities and by 
individual planners, was held on Decem- 
ber 8 and 9 at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 8.W.1. The opening address 
was given by Captain R. L, Retss, who 
spoke on ‘‘ Redevelopment and Overspill.’’ 
Sir Montague Barlow was in the chair. 

After giving a summary of pre-war 
legislation, THE LECTURER referred to the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, 
which, while still giving inadequate 
powers, did for the first time empower 
local authorities to acquire land for plan- 
ning constructively and not merely to 
restrict the use of land. The Minister had 
not yet issued any regulations under the 
Act and administration would largely be 
determined by these. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it should be noted that much would 
depend upon how the Minister interpreted 
certain phrases which were not specifically 
defined in the Act itself. The following 
were some of the examples of the questions 
which arose :— 

(a) How much war damage is necessary 
to constitute an area one of extensive war 
damage? 

(b) What standard is to be adopted in 
determining whether an area is one where 
conditions of bad layout and obsolete de- 
velopment exist? Judged by modern 
standards, the major part of all develop- 
ment which took place in our industrial 
towns up to 1914 is now obsolete. It 
should be noted that the buildings them- 
selves have not got so obsolete, but only 
the development. The development of a 
large proportion of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs is practically 100 per cent. 
obsolete, as also are practically all the 
Central Wards of most provincial towns. 
Obviously there is a wide field for differ- 
ences of opinion as to standards. 

(c) What is necessary in order to satisfy 
the Minister that an area including con- 
tiguous land should be redeveloped as a 
whole? In my own opinion the mere fact 
that the area is one of extensive war 
damage (unless it happens to have been 
entirely developed since 1918) raises a pre- 
sumption that it should be redeveloped as 
a whole. Certainly the fact that the area 
is one of obsolete development inevitably 
means that it should be redeveloped 
as a whole. But haw large should the 
area be in order to secure the best rede- 
velopment? I suggest there is a strong 
presumption that all the Central Wards 
of most of our industrial towns should be 
dealt with as a whole. 

(d) Assuming that the Minister is satis- 
fied that a war-damage or obsolete area is 
one which should be redeveloped as a 
whole and that some land will be acquired 
elsewhere for overspill, the quantity of 
such other land will largely be determined 
by what standards of density should be 
adopted in determining what proportion 
of population and businesses should be 
re-located. 

(e) Finally there is ample room for 
differences of opinion as to the meaning of 
such phrases as ‘‘ Proper Planning.’’ ' 

‘“My own conclusion is,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘ that despite the limitations im- 
posed by the Act on the powers it grants, 
large-scale planning and replanning is 
made possible under its provisions, pro- 
vided (and the provisos are important) the 
Local Authorities have a real desire and 
determination to make the fullest use of 
its possibilities and adopt the right stan- 
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dards with regard to the density of rede- 
velopment and provided the Minister 
adopts a liberal interpretation of the dis- 
cretions entrusted to him. Even if the 
Minister in framing his regulations adopts 
a liberal interpretation, the regulations 
have to be laid before Parliament, who can 
resolve to annul them. Local Authorities 
should carefully watch their members’ 
attitude, 


Matters for Decision. 

“The following are among matters upon 
which Local Authorities should come to as 
early a decision as possible, if they are to 
make the fullest use of their opportunities. 

“1. Decide what portions of their area 
can be described as areas of ‘ extensive 
war damage’ or ‘ obsolete development ’ 
and what contiguous areas are necessary in 
order to permit of satisfactory redevelop- 
ment as a whole. As their ultimate object 
is to secure a satisfactory plan for their 
whole area, they should try to include as 
much land as they reasonably can in the 
areas selected under this Act. It is im- 
portant to note that it does not necessarily 
follow, because an area comes within the 
Act, every building on it should come 
down within the next few years. In fact, 
it may be possible in the redevelopment 
to retain quite a number of buildings. 

‘*2. They should then determine how 
many persons and what businesses can be 
reaccommodated on these areas ‘if they 
are to be satisfactorily redeveloped. In 
practically al] cases, at any rate of obso- 
lete areas, there will have to be a large- 
scale re-location of industry and population. 
[t is vitally important that the right stan- 
dards of density shoud be established 
in the redeveloped areas, even though this 
means that as many as two-thirds of the 
pre-war population have to be accommo- 
dated in an overspill area. Later I make 
suggestions as to what these standards 
should be. 

“3. Having decided what quantity of 
people and businesses will have to be re- 
located, it is next necessary to determine 
how much land will be required for over- 
spill. The quantity of such land will be 
determined by the density standards to be 
adopted in developing these overspill 
areas. As to this, I also make suggestions 
later. 

“4, Having determined how much land 
is required for overspill, decisions must be 
arrived at as to what should be the loca- 
tion of these areas. In small towns, the 
areas selected may well be on the imme- 
diate outskirts of the existing built-up 
town, but in the large towns the question 
must be determined on much broader con- 
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siderations. Speaking generally, they 
should not be located on the immediate 
outskirt, thus increasing suburban spread, 
but as far as possible developed as self- 
contained communities separated by open 
space from the existing town. In many 
cases the areas will be outside the Local 
Authority’s own boundaries and may well 
be best located in a small existing town or 
village several miles away. Where this is 
found the best plan, the land required for 


‘ the overspill may under the Act be 


acquired and developed either by the 
Authority of the area from which the re- 
location takes place or the Local Autho- 
rity of the receiving area. No selfish con- 
siderations with regard to losing rateable 
value should interfere with the making of 
decisions which are in the public interest. 

‘5, Finally the decisions taken on the 
foregoing questions should be arrived at in 
relation to the planning not merely of the 
whole town but of the region in which it 
is located. 

‘It is important to note in relation to 
re-location that the Minister himself 
secured the passage of an amendment indi- 
cating that the re-location might take 
place in other existing communities or 
newly created communities.”’ 

Other papers presented were ‘‘ The New 
Planning : A Practical Example,’”’ by Mr. 
Rees J. Williams; ‘‘ Architectural Design 
and Control of External Appearance,”’ by 
Mr. J. Nelson Meredith, F.R.I.B.A.; 
“Some Administrative Problems of the 
New Planning,’ by Mr. F. J. Osborn ; and 
‘Rural Areas in the New Planning,” by 
Mr. G. Geoffrey Clark. 


TOWN PLANNING AND 
DRAINAGE 


SpkaKING to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on ‘“‘ Drainage, including 
River Works,” at a recent meeting, MR. 
D. G. Bevan, M.Inst.C.E. (Deputy City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Birmingham), 
pointed out that from the earliest times 
drainage played an important — in the 
selection of the site of the settlements of 
primitive man. As man grew in know- 
ledge, he found means of overcoming 
some of the difficulties of wet sites and 
such sites were accordingly chosen when 
they offered facilities for trade or de- 
fence. London was an example, but if 
a fresh start could be made a drainage 
engineer would have developed it on 
very different lines. Very large sums 
had to be spent on drainage and sewage 
disposal in new planning schemes, and 
the best results could only be obtained 
by making use of the experience of en- 
gineers who had had practical experi- 
ence in the construction and mainten- 
ance of such works. Generally speaking, 
the matters that came within the en- 
gineer’s special province were: 

In Regional Planning: 1. The study of 
existing rivers of the area and provision 
for their maintenance and improvement 
where necessary as far as they are likely 
to be affected by redevelopment; 2. The 
restriction of development in_ areas 
where drainage and sewage disposal 
would be very uneconomic to carry out; 
3. The study of the existing sewer- 
age of the area and _ its develop- 
ment on a basis of regional sewerage and 
regional sewage disposal wherever con- 
ditions are suitable; and 4. The location 
of industry in relation to sewerage 
facilities. ; 

In Town Planning: 1. The planning 
of the main sewerage in advance of 
development and the reservation of the 
necessary land for carrying out the work; 
2. Siting of sewage disposal works; 3, De- 
tailed planning of river improvement 
works; and 4. The control of the order 
in which expansion shall take place with- 
in the area in relation to the expansion 
of the sewerage system. 
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LAW REPORT 


SEQUEL TO BETHNAL GREEN SHELTER 

DISASTER. APPEAL IN TEST ACTION. 

Court or APPEAL. 

Before Tue Master or THE ROoLLs AND 
Lorps Justices MacKINNoN AND 
Du Parca. 

Baker v. Bethnal Green Corporation. 

This case (a test one), which arose out 
of the disaster which occurred at the air- 
raid shelter in Bethnal Green in March, 
1943, came before the Court on the Appeal 
of the defendants, the Bethnal Green o. 
poration, from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Singleton in the King’s Bench 
Division, who awarded the plaintiff, Mrs. 
Annie Amelia Baker, damages against the 
corporation for alleged negligence. The 
judge awarded Mrs. aker £1,550 
damages, made up as follows: £950 in 
respect of the death of her husband under 
Lord Campbell’s Act and a further £250 
under the Law Reform (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1934; £250 in respect of 
her daughter; and £100 in respect of her 
own personal injuries which she had sus- 
tained at the time of the catastrophe. 

The defence was a denial of negligence 
and of liability. 

The Court dismissed the Appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls, in the course 
of an elaborate judgment in which he re- 
viewed the facts of the case and the 
defences which the defendants raised, said 
that in the Court below the Attorney- 
General applied to the judge that the case 
should be heard in camera, to which appli- 
cation the judge had acceded. In so doing 
the judge had acted with perfect propriety. 
The Attorney-General, too, had acted 
with perfect propriety in making the appli- 
cation on instructions. Although he (his 
lordship) said nothing in criticism of either 
the judge or the Attorney-General, he 
could not help thinking that it was unfor- 
tunate that instructions to make the appli- 
cation had been given. There was sothing 
more important than the public administra- 
tion of justice and it would be a great 
public misfortune if the idea should grow 
in the minds of the public or of Govern- 
ment officials that the hearing of a case 
in camera would be ordered except for the 
most solid reasons. 
that the Ministry in giving the instruc- 
tions for the application to se made had 
acted otherwise than in what they thought 
to be the national interest. It was obvious 
that in time of war it was of the greatest 
importance that things which affected the 
ge security in a real sense should not 

e ventilated in public. But in the present 
case as far as he understood it the only 
ground of public security which influenced 
the mind of the Ministry was the possi- 
bility that suggestions might come out in 
evidence during the case that there had 
been a panic. It was perfectly well known 
before the trial that there had been no 
panic. Without casting any doubt on the 
good faith of the Ministry he felt con- 
strained to say that an application for a 
case to be heard in camera should only be 
made for solid reasons. It was —- 


that ——— the Ministry thought that 
the groun on which they acted 
were solid grounds, they were in 


fact, of the flimsiest description and should 
not have been allowed to outweigh the 
urgent pape importance of maintaining 
the publicity of trials in this country. 

Concluding, the Master of the Rolls said 
the appeal would be dismissed with costs. 

Leave to appeal to the House of Lords 
was granted. 

Sir Patrick Hastings, K.C., and Mr. 
Montague Berryman appeared in support 
of the appeal, and Mr. Gilbert Paull, K.C., 
and Mr. Phineas Quass for the respondent. 


THE BUILDER 


IN PARLIAMENT 


An Apology to ‘‘ The Builder.” 

Sir JOHN MeELLor asked the Minister of 
Labour why his head office prohibited 
The Builder from publishing an adver- 
tisement for a senior architectural 
assistant, submitted by the Solihull 
Urban District Council, and approved by 
his local office pen recommendation by 
the Ministry of Health; and why his De- 
partment permitted the same advertise- 
ment to be published elsewhere? 

Mr. BevIN replied: I am advised that 
in general the Undertakings (Restriction 
on Engagement) Order applies to the sur- 
veyor’s or engineer’s department of a 
local authority, and that consequently 
advertisements for senior architectural 
assistants in such departments are as a 
tule illegal. The Solihull Urban District 
Council applied to the local office of my 
Department for permission to advertise 
the post referred to and permission was 
given, as I am advised, mistakenly, and 
I am informed by the Council that ad- 


vertisements did, in fact, appear in 
certain newspapers and _ journals. 
Upon The Builder applying to the 


headquarters of my Department for per- 
mission to insert the advertisement which 
had also been submitted to that journal, 
the view was taken that its insertion 
would constitute a breach of para. 2 (1)(a) 


of the Order to which I have referred. I 
regret very much the inconvenience 
which has been caused in this matter. 


Siz J. Mettork: While thanking the 
right hon. gentleman for his apology, may 
I ask is it not the case that these Orders 
are so complicated that even the officials 
of the Ministry of Labour cannot under- 
stand them? 

Mr. BEVIN: Many things passed by this 
House get complicated and have to be 
settled in the Courts. 


Expenditure on Building Industry. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Works whether he could state the total 
national expenditure of the building in- 
dustry in the years 1936-37, 1937-38 and 
1938-39; and what proportion of this was 
spent by the Government and by which 
Departments. 

Mr. Hicks (Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry) said he regretted that no 
accurate or detailed statistics of the kind 
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asked for were available. It was, how- 
ever, estimated that the total expenditure 
of the building industry in the ee 
years, 1936, 1937 and 1938 was £396,000,000, 
£429,000,000 and £461,000,000, respectively, 
and that expenditure on direct Govern- 
ment construction was of the order of 
eae in 1936, rising to £42,000,000 in 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 
SOLICITOR’S ADVICE TO LONDON 
BUILDERS. 


Some useful advice on the subject of 
building contracts was given by Mr, R. L. 
Mason, solicitor to the London Master 
Builders’ Association, who was the guest 
of honour of the Association’s Northern 
Area at a luncheon prior to its annual 
meeting in the Connaught Rooms. Mr. 
J. A. Birch, chairman of the Area, 
presided. 

‘“‘ There is no need for me to tell you,”’ 
said Mr. Mason, ‘‘ that from the em- 
ployer’s point of view conditions in the 
building trade to-day are the most difficult 
and chaotic that have ever been experi- 
enced. The terms upon which you are 
trading are entirely new in most cases, the 
legal implications of the contracts under 
which you are working are in many cases 
extremely obscure, and in some cases your 
legal rights under the contract are virtu- 
ally non-existent and you are dependent 
upon good will and common-sense alone 
to pull you through. 

‘*In these difficult conditions a modicum 
of security can only be attained by study- 
ing carefully the character and conduct 
of the engineers and surveyors who have 
the financial control of the contracts you 
undertake, and by exercising great caution 
before entering into contract with 
strangers about whose reputation for 
prompt and square-dealing you know little 
or nothing. The other maxim to be 
observed is not to be drawn into contracts 
of an elastic nature, the magnitude and 
length of which you cannot gauge because 
of unlimited power to order extra works. 
In other words, see to it that you retain 
full power to cut your losses immediately 
things go wrong. 

‘*T mention only one snag which applies 
to all work carried out for private em- 
ployers. You all know Defence Regula- 
tion 56a and about the licensing of build- 
ing works. You may not be aware that, 
apart from the penalties that can be im- 
posed for breach of these Regulations, 
there is another very serious snag. The 
Regulation is worded : ‘ The execution of 
any operation specified shall be unlawful 
except so far as authorised.’ 

‘The result of this wording is that if 
you carry out works without a licence or 
in excess of the licence you have done an 
unlawful act, and in addition to the penal- 
ties imposed by the Regulations, no court 
of law will give you any assistance in 
recovering from the employer the cost of 
the works. 

‘‘The Ministry of Home Security P.C. 
Contract for Emergency Work is probably 
one that concerns you to-day more than 
any other. There are quite a number of 
snags about this which make all the differ- 
ence between profit and loss, and although 
the contract has by virtue of practice 
become reasonably intelligible, the actual 
wording is very ambiguous in places, and 
too much reliance cannot be placed upon it 
in court of law.” 

Mr. Hartanp proposed a vote of thank 
to Mr. Mason. Among the other guests 
were Mr. Roland J. Miller, Chief Quantity 
Surveyor to the L.C.C.; Mr. J. H. Melville 
Richards, Borough Engineer and Surveyor 
of Hornsey; Mr. J. 8. Galbraith and Mr. 
E. W. Garrett. 


F 
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BUILDERS’ INCOME TAX 


ABSALOM v. TALBOT. 
From A CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue decision given by the House of 
Lords some time since in this important 
case is of great interest to speculating 
builders and others. It was given on 
appeal from a decision of the Court of 
Appeal, whose view on an income tax rule 
—viz., Schedule D, cases I and I, rule 
3 (i)—was not upheld. The rule is: “ In 
computing the amount of the profits or 
gains to be charged, no sum shall be 
deducted in respect of any debts, except 
bad debts, proved to be such to the satis- 
faction of the commissioners; and doubt- 
ful debts, to the extent that they are 
respectively estimated io be bad. 

On behalf of the Crown, it had been 
contended that the effect of this rule was 
that all debts, at any rate all ‘trade 
debts,” must be brought into account at 
their face value each year, subject to such 
deductions as were permissible under the 
‘ rule for bad and doubtful debts; and this 
construction had been accepted by the 
tribunals before whom the case had come 
prior to the appeal to the House of Lords. 

The facts were as follows : 

The principal business of the appellant, 
Absalom, a speculating builder, was that 
of building houses and then selling them 
to workmen. He found that the pur- 
chasers were mostly unable to pay the 
whole of the deposit required by a build- 
ing society, before it advanced the remain- 
ing portion of the purchase price for a 
mortgage on the particular house pur- 
chased. Absalom, therefore, lent to such 
purchaser the sum required to make up 
the deposit, and as security for this 
money, and its repayment, the purchaser 
entered into a second mortgage with 
Absalom; or gave a promissory note. It 
was also arranged between Absalom and 
the purchaser that the money lent, when 
there was a second mortgage, should be 
repaid with interest, by instalments over 
14 years; and, when there was a promissory 
note, by instalments over four years. 

To the Crown’s contention that the 
loans were trade debts due in full at 
the time of sale, and that for the year 
in which the sale took place they should 
be included at their face value, Absalom 
pleaded that he was entitled to arrive 
at the present value of each loan, and that 
he should only be liable to include this 
pore value in his profits and gains. 

hat is to say, that the instalments, etc., 
due under the second mortgage or 
promissory note were either to be treated 
as trade receipts for the year in which they 
were paid, or that they should be brought 
into account at figures not exceeding their 
present value. 

In reversing the decision of the Court 
of Appeal, the House of Lords held that 
since the credit given was not ordinary 
commercial credit, but a debt payable with 
interest by instalments over a period of 
years, the actual loan was not a debt to 
be included in the profits of the year in 
which the sale took place. Further, that 
the debt must either be valued according 
to the risk of its not being paid in full, 
or, if this valuation should prove imprac- 
ticable, the instalments must each be 
takep as profits for the year in which 
they would be actually paid. 

. -The House. of Lords has, therefore, 
clearly made a distinction between the case 
when ordinary commercial credit is given 
and the case when a debt is allowed to be 
paid by instalments extending over a 
number of years, the debt, as far as it is 
unpaid, carrying interest in the meantime. 
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**THE BUILDER ”’ 
PRICES AND WAGES 
Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘‘ Prices Current of Materials ”’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Current 





changes will be given weekly as they occur. 








HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 
MANAGEMENT’S ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 


THE second annual general meeting of 
Building and Civil Engineering Holidays 
Scheme Management, 
Wednesday, November 29. 

Mr. W. H. Forspike, acting chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the directors’ 
report and accounts, said: It will be 
observed from the balance sheet in 
respect of the year’s working that there 
was a surplus of income over expenditure 
of £232 8s. 10d. The expenditure incurred 
during the year under review covered 
a full 12 months’ work in respect of the 
sale of stamps, but the reimbursements 
and payments made were only in respect 
of a holiday card which made provision 
for nine stamps, therefore the expenses 
so incurred do not reflect the true posi- 
tion. It will be remembered that the first 
accounts ended March 31, 1943, showed 
only 6d. income in respect of administra- 
tive charges, and accordingly 
£5,543 19s. 10d. adverse unrecovered ex- 
penditure was brought into the accounts 
at present under review. This figure was 
reduced by the _ yearly profit of 
£232 8s. 10d., leaving an apparent adverse 
balance of £5,311 11s. 

In this connectiou it should be borne 
in mind that of £17,864 14s. earned on 
moneys invested, a sum of £8,932 6s. ild. 
has been paid to the Inland Revenue. Of 
this sum at least £6,000 is estimated to be 
due to the company under Section 34 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1918. Thus, the 
balance on the year’s working may be 
assumed to have been approximately 
£6,232 8s. 10d. Account must, of course, 
be taken of the unrecovered sum in 
respect of the first period working of 
£5,543 19s. 10d., which would reduce the 


td., was held on 
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balance to £688 9s. To this figure must 
be added any sum that may be recovered 
from the Inland Revenue in respect of 
the adverse balance as at March 31, 1943. 

An examination of claims paid dis- 
closes that 50 per cent. were made direct 
to operatives. When this scheme was 
formulated the possibility was not fore- 
seen that such an abnormal number of 
claims would be received direct from 
operatives. Neither was it anticipated 
that direction and transference of per- 
sonnel from the industry, in consequence 
of the demands of war, would assume 
such large proportions. Each such pay- 
ment incurred expenditure not less than 
the 6d. allowed for administrative costs. 
Despite all these difficulties, reimburse- 
ments and payments were expeditiously 
dealt with by the company. 

The figure I have given shows that not- 
withstanding a very low personnel in the 
industry we came out on the right side on 
the year’s working. When the number 
increases, as we May reasonably antici- 
pate the volume will, a greater annual 
surplus may be expected. 

I am happy to announce that, so far, we 
have not been faced with the necessity 
to realise any part of the investment of 
£1,350,000. 

The rapid development of the com- 
pany’s business since the date of the 
closing of the account continues. The 
directors have given you, in their report, 
some relevant information as to the pro- 
gress which they felt would be of interest 
to the members and to those whom they 
represent. The figures given in the pre- 
vigus report as at August 14, 1943, show 
that 15,905 building trade employers were 
operating the scheme. On November 25 
we reached the figure of 24,329. An in- 
crease since the last published accounts 
of 8,424. I would also mention here that 
there are over 1,000 employers who, 
though not engaged in business on build- 
ing trade undertakings, are co-operating 
in the administration of the scheme. 
I am sure tage will regard this as progress 
in the right direction. 

aap eae | to the future, we shall, I hope, 
soon be faced with the expansion of the 
building industry to cope with post-war 
needs. Difficulties in the past have arisen 
in the taking of the annual holiday. It 
occurs to me that the administration of 
this scheme is seriously affected by this 

roblem. I make the suggestion that 

.ereafter it may be necessary for the par- 
ticipating parties to the agreement to 
consider the advisability of establishing 
some comprehensive and systematic plan, 
regionally or nationally applied, by which 
holidays may be regulated and controlled 
throughout the British Isles. 

In the holidays credit account, you will 
observe that the total reimbursements 
amounted to_ £270,117 12s. By way of 
comparison, I will mention that during 
the current year the figure has well passed 
the million and a quarter mark; based 
as it is on a reduced personnel, some 
measure may be taken of the volume to 
be dealt with during the post-war period. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Serav Metal. 

The Minister of Supply has made the 
Control of Iron and Steel (No. 36) Scrap 
Order, which came into operation’ on 
December 8, withdrawing (i) the réstric- 
tions on the treatment, use, and consump- 
tion of ingot mould scrap and tramway 
rails, and (ii)-the obligation to segregate 
scrap steel containing tungsten. Copies 
of the Order may be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, 
et or through any bookseller, price 


Central Housing Advisory Committee. 

The Ministry of Health has recently 
made a number of new appointments to 
the Central Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee. The names include that of Mr. 
O. Douglas Calverly, M.I.0.B., a partner 
in Messrs. J. Calverly and Sons, building 
and public works contractors, 
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ELECTRIC TOOLS FOR 


BUILDING INDUSTRY 
L.M.B.A. EXHIBITION. 


Some 500 members of the L.M.B.A. 
attended an exhibition in the Connaught 
Rooms on Monday of electrical hand tools 
suitable for use in the building industry. 
Mr. H. C. Harland, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided. Among the tools on 
view were rip saws and cross-cut saws, 
hammers, power planes, drills, screw- 
drivers, sanders of both rotary disc and 
belt types, grinders, shears and routers. 
Some of the tools, owing to war condi- 
tions, are not in production to-day, but if 
sufficient demands for them were forth- 
coming the Ministry of Supply would no 
doubt see that the builders got what they 


required. 

r. . ©. Orchard, M.1.E.E., 
A.M.I.Mech.E., Chief Electrical Engineer 
for Hornsey, who has made an intensive 
study of the application of electricity to 
industry, introducing the exhibition, said : 
The employer is fully aware that time 
means money, so that to increase the out- 
put per man-hour, and to increase the over- 
all production speed, will mean either (a) 
he is able to reduce the cost of the build- 
ing to the purchaser, or (b) to make more 
profit, or (c) some combination of these 
two conditions. The employer must be 
prepared to adopt a more co-operative out- 
look by sharing some part of the profits 
with the people who have helped to make 
them. en the operative is convinced 
that he is to reap an advantage of a finan- 
cial nature he is more likely to receive the 
tools in a better frame of mind, take a 
more intelligent view as to his work, and 
eventually to use his brain in preference 
to his body, thereby to enable him to enjoy 
his leisure time in a way which is not 
possible when mechanical tools are not 
provided. ; 5 

Another matter, which will require con- 
siderable care and forethought, must 
occupy the minds of trade union leaders. 
There will have to be a much greater let 
up on those rigid rules and restrictions as 
to the work carried out by the operative 
than has been the practice during the 
growth of the great Trade Union move- 
ment. A larger measure of disciplinary 
control will have to be exarcised, and a 
larger measure of roy saree given by the 
Trade Unions to the fact that to produce 
good results and conditions there must be 
co-operative effort. , 

Representatives of the National Federa- 
tion—headed by the President, Mr. J. G. 
Gray, J.P., of Coventry—and of several of 
the Regional Federations affiliated to it 
attended the exhibition. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications: the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 

BUILDING 
DECEMBER 30. 

Brierley Hill U.D.C.—Re-erection of 2 houses 
at Fisher-st. R. H. J. Comber, M.I.M.&Cy.E., 
E. and S., Hawbush House. Dep. £2 2s. 

Derbyshire £.C.—Erection of central 
service kitchens at Whalley Bridge school. 
County A., County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 1, 
Wakefield T.C.—Rebuilding of block of faur 
houses at Norton-st. City 8. 


*Norwich T.C.—Erection of 6 experimental 
houses at Mile Cross-rd. City A. Dep. £1. 
JANUARY 2. j 
Lincoin T.C.—Erection of branch library at 
Newark-rd., Bracebridge. City E. and &., 
Silver-st. Dep. £1 18. 
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JANUARY 8. 

Atherton U.D.C.—Repairs and replacement 
at 170-184, Bolton-rd., 167, Bolton-rd., and 138, 
Weston-st. Law and Grimshaw, Bank-chbrs., 
Atherton. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 10. 

Wellington (Som) R.D.C.—Providing and lay- 

ing of approx. 500 lin. yds. of 6 in. dia, glazed 


stonc-ware sewer, etc. Ross, Hooper and 
Harvey, Dallas-chbrs., Chippenham, Wilts. 
Dep. £1. 


JANUARY. 12. : 

*Huntingdon C.C.—Erection and completion 
of police house at Conington-rd., Fenstanton. 
T. H. Longstaff, County A., Walden House, 


Huntingdon. 
JANUARY 15. 

East Kesteven R.D.C.—Sinking and lining of 
6-in, borehole, etc. E., Council Offices, North- 
gate, Sleaford. 

JANUARY 25, 

*Southport C.B.—Demolition and reconstruc- 
tion of Offices and Mess Room at Transport 
Depot, Canning-rd. B.E. Dep., £1 1s. 

MATERIALS, ETC. 
DECEMBER 30. 
Bexley B.C.—B.E. and S. 
JANUARY 9. 

East Suffolk €.C.—County S., County Hall, 
Ipswich, 

ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
DECEMBER 30. 
tSouthampton C.B.—Construction of roads 
and laying of soil and surface-water sewers. 


Acting B.E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 1. 

Newport (Mon.) Group.—Construction of 
roads, sewers and contingent works. .E., 
Town Hall, Newport, Mon. Dep. £3 3s. 

JANUARY 4. 
Bristol T.C.—Construction of roads and 


sewers. City E. Dep, £2 2s. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
DECEMBER 27, 

Birkenhead C€.B.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. £325 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. Appli- 
cants_ should _ write, om, EA1166XA, _ to 
Ministry of Labour and_ National Service, 
Central (T. & 8.) Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia- 
st., Kingsway, W.C.2, for necessary forms. 


JANUARY 4, _ 
*Watford.—Engineers, Quantity Surveyors 
and Architects at Building Research Station, 
Garston, for work in connection with prepara- 
tion of codes of practice. £400 to £650 p.a., 
lus bonus. _ Applicants should write, quoting 
-1084A, to Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, Central (T. and 8) Register, Room 
5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 


for forms. 
JANUARY 5. 

*Derbyshire C.C.—Quantity Surveyor. £400- 
£450 p.a. by annual increments of £12 10s., plus 
war bonus, £49 8s, J. Harrison, County A. 
JANUARY 8. 

London.—(1) ull-time Studio Master in 
Constructional Subjects; (2) Full-time Lecturer 
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in Building Subjects. Form of application and 
articulars from Director of Education, 
olytechnic, 309, Regent-st., W.1 (Stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope required.) 
*Portsmouth E.C.—(1) Graduate Assistant or 
Trained Certificated Assistant: for English, 
Religious Instruction, Physical Training and 
Games: (2) Assistant for Woodwork, to assist 
with bricklaying instruction. Forms, etc., 
Chief Ed. Officer, Ed. Offices, Northern 
Secondary School, Mayfield-rd., Portsmouth. 


JANUARY. 10. 

*Lincoin T.€.—Chief Architectural Assistant. 
£450-£25-£500 p.a., plus bonus. Applicants 
should write, quoting EA,1171 XA, to Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, Central Regis- 
ter, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, for forms. 

*Oxford £.C.—Full-time Studio Master and 
Lecturer in Architectural Subjects. Forms and 
particulars from Chief Ed. Officer, City Ed. 
Officer, 77, George-st., Oxford. (Stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope required.) 

JANUARY 12. 

*Manchester Municipal College of Techno- 
logy.—Assistant Lecturer in Building. £300- 
£25-£400, plus war bonus £52. Conditions and 
form from the Registrar, College of Technology, 
Manchester 1. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Abergele.—U.D.C. approved conversion into 
flats of Kimmell View and Dolanog, Pensarn. 
Plans by ; Bowen, Somerset House, 
Princess-dr., Colwyn Bay. 

Baginton.—P.C. propose parish hall. 

Bangor (North Wales).—Catholic Authorities 
propose extensions to school premises. Youth. 
— propose Youth Club at Maesgeirchen 
estate. " 

Batley.—T.C. propose erection of 100 bunga- 
lows.—Batley Co-operative Society, Ltd., pro- 
pose to adapt premises at junction of m- 
mercial-st. and Ward’s-hill for boot and shoe 
and tailoring departments. 

Iton.—T.C. propose erection of 450 houses. 
orcestershire E.C. _ propose 
structural alterations to Art and Technical 
school, Plans by H. Rowe & Son, Acting 
County Architects, 38, Foregate-st., Worcester. 

Bury.—E.C. propose erection of sub-station. 
J. W. Lees & Co. (Brewers), Ltd., Middleton 
Junction, propose structural alterations and 
additions at Hollins Bush hotel, Hollins-la. 

Chester.—R.D.C. propose 72 houses in eight 
parishes. 

Chesterfield. —R.D.C. prepared plans for 300 
houses at Stonebroom, 

_Consett.—U.D.C. approved plans for altera- 
tions at Ann-st., for “‘ Consett Guardian.” 

Coventry.—Social Welfare Committee propose 
adaptation of premises at Spencer-av., for 
children’s home. 

_Darlaston.—Rubery Owen Housing Associa- 
tion, Ltd., Lombard House, Great Charles-st., 
Birmingham 3, propose 200 houses, shopping 
centre, cinema, etc., at Bentley. 

Droitwich.—T.C. propose erection of houses 
at Ombersley-rd. site. 

Hebburn-on-Tyne. —.R. W. Gregory and 
Partner, Pilgrim House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
prepared plans for extensions to factory, in- 
cluding three-storey office block and canteen.— 
Page, Son & Bradbury, King-st., South Shields, 
to prepare plans of suitable sites for erection of 
temporary houses for U.D.C. 

Holland Div. (Lincs).—C.C. propose nurse# 
home at Spalding Institution. 

Huyton.—Lancashire E.C. propose secondary 
and technical schools. 

Macclesfield.—T.C. given consent to develop- 
ment of site between Derby-st. and Exchange- 
st., for erection of theatre. Plans_to be pre- 
pared by Whittaker & Bradburn, 5, Jordangate. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved: Classrooms to 
day school, Woodhouse-la., Northen Etchells, 
for Rev. Fr. Francis Murphy; additions to 
works, L. Freeman, architect, 88, Finchley-rd., 
Rusholme. 

Matlock.—U.D.C. propose houses at Cromford. 

Northampton.—General Hospital Board pro- 
pose conversion of 3, Cheyne-walk into massage 
centre, at £2,000; X-ray Department, at £2,500; 
and maternity accommodation, at £17,000. 

Nottingham.—Notts C.C. propose alterations 
and additions at County Library headquarters, 
Halifax-rd. y 

+: enema propose to reinstate Heybrook 
school. 

Runcorn.—U.D.C. propose erection of 150 
bungalows at the Common. 

Scarborough.—T.C. approved indoor swim- 
ming-baths at the Crescent and extensions to 
Medical Baths, at £54,310. 

Scarborough.—T.C. propose erection of 
garage and maintenance depot for police 
vehicles, at £2,900. 

Shefheld.—Housing Committee propose 268 
houses at Arbourthorne, 103 at Wybourn and 
166 at Totley estates. 

Spenborough.—U.D.C. propose 210 houses at 
Windy Bank estate, Cleckheaton. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—T.C. propose erection of 700 
bungalows on selected sites. 


Bromsgrove.— 
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Sunderland.—W. & T. R. Milburn, 17, Fawcett- 
st., Sunderland, are architects for ‘rebuilding of 
offshoot at Norfolk- st., for Sons of Temperance 
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THE BUILDER 


Friendly Benefit Society —Matkin & Hawkins, 
Barclays-chbrs., Fawcett-st., Sunderland, pre- 
oe lans for factory and canteen for 
National Galvanisers, Ltd., and for extensions 
for Young (Motors), Ltd.—@. T, Brown & Son, 
51, Faweett-st., Sunderland, are architects for 
alterations at ‘ hee yng Arms,” Harley-st., for 
R. Fenwick & Co., 

Swinton and as ander. —T.C, propose 100 
bungalows at Union-st. and Oak-st., Bilston, 
Deans-rd., etc. Plans in course of preparation 
for erection of houses and development of land 
at Clifton. 

Tarporley. — Ralldiag Committee 
public hall, at £5,000. 

Tynemouth. —wW. Stockdale, Howard-st., 
Shields, prepared scheme for* converting Royal 
Jubilee school into cinema; Tasker & Child, 
Trinity-bldgs., “New Bridge-st., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, are architects for rebuilding of smoke- 
houses for John Kelsall & Sons Ltd. 

Warrington.—T.C. approve Erection of 
cubicle block at Aiken-st. Isolation Hospital ; 
maternity block at Borough General Hospital, 
erection of 133 houses at Capesthorne-rd. and 
Poplars-av., Orford estate. 

West Heath.—Building Committee propose 
public hall. 

Whiston.—U.D.C. propose 200 houses at 
Stoney-la.; and 292 houses at Dragon-la. 

Wigston. ‘—Leicestershire Standing Joint Com- 
mittee propose adaptation of old council offices 
for police headquarters. 

Winsford.—Salvation Army authorities propose 
erection of assembly hall. 

Withnell.—_U.D.C. propose housing site at 
School-la., Brinscall. 

Wolverhampton.— —E.C. propose schools on 
Bushbury and Willenhall-rd. housing estates. 
Erection of Junior and Infant department at 
ae la. school. 

_Wren nthorpe.—Building Committee propose 
village hall, at £5,000. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Bolton.—Rev. Fr. C. Sheahan, P.P., St. 
Columba’s, propose erection of prefabricated 
building for dining centre for Catholic schools. 

Coventry.—T.C. see. permission of M.F. to 
erect B.R. at Westwood Ward. 

Garstang.—Lancashire E.C. propose erection 
of additions for school meals service at Out- 
Raweliffe Church of England schools. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose structural altera- 
a various schools for midday dinners, at 

1 

South Shields.—E.C. proposes school canteen 
at Stanhope-rd. 


propose 
North 
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TENDERS 
Denotes acc 


accepted. 
Denotes provisionally accepted. 
Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
H Denotes oomies f subject to modification, 

Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 

Hebburn.—For central meals kitchen: *D. 
Glen, Back Queen’s-rd., Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

(War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept 

Shropshire : Building - work, Bridgewater Bros., 
Ltd., Cradley Heath, Staffs; building work and 
painting work, W. A. Costello, Sale, Manchester. 

Northamptonshire: Miscellaneous work, 
Wilson and Son, Ltd., Northampton. 

P oo Building work, J. E. Evans and 
0s, 

Warrington.—Alterations and civil engineer- 
ing works for plant extensions at the ra 
ing station, for T.C. N. T. Smith, B.E.E 
*Simon-Carves, Ltd., Cheadle Hulme, nr. Stock- 
port, £289,053 


++ 
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LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 





LONDON: — £us 6177 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
GLASGOW : 

126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS (E. J. Leedle Ltd.) : 


34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 


MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 BLA 660: 

















STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s «si-eumo” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 
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give notice that they : 
have now removed 
to New Offices at 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN We reconstruct 
WC 
Telephone : CHAncery 7901-3 
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Station Works- KiNG JAMES St, S.E./. (WAT. 5474) 








